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Nowadays it is obvious that to buy good clothing tabric is real 
9 economy. For lasting wear there is nothing to excel the genuine 
woven from pure new wool in fast colours ; ideal for tailoring 


into outdoor garments for men and women everywhere 


GINGER ALE TONIC WATER LIME JUICE CORDIAL Sold direct by the yard, or tailored to order. Patterns 
SODA WATER GRAPE FRUIT LEMONADE and tailoring details post free from Desk 18. 
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BRITAIN’S BEST BREW 


FOR BETTER SHAVES. 


SOLD BY N.A.A.F.A. CANTEENS 
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~ Most fires are caused by ‘Careful’ people 
Don’t just be careful—take Extra care 


Issued as part of the Fire Offices’ Committee campaign against fire wastage. 
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GENERAL MONTGOMERY'S PRIVATE FLYING FORTRESS: (ABOVE) THE GENERAL MEETS HIS ALL-AMERICAN CREW; 
(BELOW) THE FORTRESS DRAWN UP ON AN AIRFIELD IN NORTH AFRICA. 


Montgomery talking to members of his all-American crew: the above reproduction 


is from the original photograph. The members of the Fortress crew are: Pilot, 


surely be the first officer to have been presented by 
co-pilot, Ist Lieut. Le Roy Ellis, 


General Montgomery must 
and as the result of a bet. It 


an ally with a heavy bomber as a private taxi | 
will be recalled that Montgomery, talking to a group of American generals before | Ist Lieut. F. B. Evans, of Sand Point, Idaho; 

the Mareth break-through, promised them he would take Sfax by April 15. of Jerome, Idaho; bombardier, Ist Lieut. F. Wheeler, of Redwood City, California 

General Eisenhower is reported to have bet him a private Flying Fortress, .complete | navigator, Ist Lieut. E. Lakin, of Kansas; engineer, T/Sergt J. Scherr, of Los 

The Eighth Army entered Sfax | Angeles; tail gunner, S/Sergt. W. Hayes, of Franklin, IIlinois; radio operator, 

assistant radio operator, S/Sergt. C. J. Gayer, 


with crew, for the duration, that he wouldn't. 
on April 11! The Flying Fortress was delivered six days 
week's issue we published a radioed version of the picture showing General 


later In our last i T/Sergt. E. R. Isaac, of Newcastle, Penn 


' of Eelison, Ohio; assistant engineer, S/Sergt. C. D. Hudson, of Hurley, New Mexico 
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a ETTER employed !’”’ was Mr. Pope’s thoughtful 
comment when Aunt Plessington, in the course 
of her speech in the Village Hall on the National 
Good Habits Movement, remarked that she had little 
time for reading poetry. She would have had even 
less to-day. Indeed, like the present writer, she would 
probably find that in the fourth year of the Second 
World War she could scarcely find time to read 
that oracle and inspiration of our age, the daily 
paper. The other day—it was a Thursday—I 
found myself with five minutes to spare before 
hurrying out to an engagement and, feeling that 
I ought at least to try to keep abreast with 
the times, picked up and started hastily reading 
The Times. I was particularly careful to see that 
it was the current and not the previous day’s 
Times, which I had also failed to read, and 
noted with satisfaction that it bore Thursday’s 
heading. I was less careful to note which 
Thursday. Not till my five minutes were nearly 
exhausted did I glance for reassurance at the top 
of the page again and see that it was Thursday, 
July 4, 1940! It had been taken out of a 
cupboard to wrap up a parcel. 


In excuse I should explain that there was litile 

in the headlines of the page at which I looked to 
arouse my suspicions. A column on the Sufferings 
of French War Prisoners, another on Empire Gifts 
to England, one on the Burma Road, another on 
Egyptian loyalty to Britain, and another on Mr. 
Gandhi's Strange Advice all seemed likely enough 
captions. It was the spaciousness of the advertise- 
ments rather than the antiquarianism of the con- 
tents that awoke my first doubts. Nine 
smartly and expansively dressed young 
ladies in non-Utility clothing generously 
grouped round a modest caption : ‘‘ Wo- 
men Power !—What can I do? Informa- 
tion and advice is available in our Central 
Hal] on the various National Services,’’ 
made me think first that Mr. Bevin and 
then that I had been caught napping. 
I glanced quickly at the central page 
which, having heard the seven o'clock i 
news, I had hitherto avoided. “ Hit- 
and-Run Air Raids,’ ‘‘ Five Bombers 
Shot Down,”’ ‘‘German Rulers Defied,”’ 
‘ Plans of Pétain Cabinet,”” “ Italy’s Air 
Losses in Middle East,’’ ‘‘ Home Defence ”’ 
—my bewilderment increased—"‘‘ Aran- 
dora Star’ Sunk by U-Boat ’’; surely we 
no longer published detailed U-boat losses 
and the names of ships sunk, and any- 
way, that ship had been sunk before ? 
Only then did I notice the tell-tale 
figure, 1940. 





Then I looked again at the date 
“ Thursday, July 4, 1940.”’ I glanced with 
renewed interest at the paper, thrust it 
in my overcoat pocket, and took it out 
with me. At intervals during the day, 
travelling in trains and buses, I kept ex- 
amining it, almost trembling with excite- 
ment. For this was like finding a 
newspaper of the early summer of 1815 
or of the weeks preceding Trafalgar. In 
July 1940 Great Britain stood in the 
greatest peril of her history. For the first 
time since 1808 she was utterly alone 
against a great military Power which had 
overrun Europe and which was at that 
very moment threatening her with inva- 
sion. During the past few weeks she had 
suffered shock after shock, greater than 
any in her history. There was scarcely 
equipment and arms in the country for 
a single Division ; there were hardly any 
tanks and no proper defences against the 
new technique of Panzer warfare. The Royal Navy 
had lost all its Continental bases from Norway to the 
Spanish frontier. At any moment the Luftwaffe, 
which had overwhelmed Warsaw, Rotterdam and 
Brussels and terrified Paris and Bordeaux into sur- 
render, was to be launched at the bared, neglected 
of this overcrowded island. The world was 
Rattle of Britain And no 


head 
on the eve of the 


steeple... . 


has also 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Englishman—not even the most sanguine—could be 
certain how it would end. 


it. 


Looking at that Times, one could never have guessed 
I scanned its pages again and again without 


finding the slightest evidence that England was in 


the least real danger. 


True, there had been a short 








Mr. G. M. Young, full of historical analogies, about 
the proper composition of the House of Commons ; 
there were others on Youth Training, Garibaldi’s 
Curse, the Taxation of Books, the Red Cross Sale 
and Unattended Motor-Cars. Tucked away in the 
middle of the front page was one short, unobtrusive- 
looking letter from the then President of the Board 

of Education on John Bruce’s Report during 


{ ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS } the Napoleonic War “ on the ‘arrangements which 
i FROM “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF MAY 6, 1843. j were made for the internal defence of _these 

ama oe ~- Kingdoms when Spain, by its Armada, projected 
i the invasion and conquest of England.’’ Here 
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read, 
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AN AMUSING ADVERTISEMENT WHICH APPEARED IN OUR ISSUE } 
; 


“This noble church, situated on the 


metropolis. . . . 


HILDREN and INVALIDS.—Of high value in the preser- 

; vation and restoration of health, CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES of a very superior, 

el t, and compact make, and so perfectly secure and easy that children may be trusted 

with oe to the most careless hands. In use 
ee! 


garden.—On sale or hire at INGRAM’S General Furnishing Warehouse, 29, City- 





“As where the gardener, Robin, day by day, 
Drew me to school, olens the public way ; 
Delighted with my bauble coach, and wra 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet capp’d. 


m the palace tothe cottage. In- 
Chairs of all sorts and Spinal carriages; also, Self-moving Chairs for 


-square, 


was the link with the great historical events which 
I was seeking. Yet it was almost the only one to 
be found in the paper, and, even more strange, its 
raison d’étre was almost more of antiquarian than 
current interest. ‘‘ We may shortly,’’ added Mr. 
Ramsbotham, in a sentence almost shocking in its 
bluntness, ‘“‘ have to face the problem that con- 
fronted Queen Elizabeth.’’ That was precisely 
what Hitler and his minions were shouting at that 
moment to all the world and which the people of 
England, true to their unfailing tradition ot calm 
in storm, were being careful not to say. They were 
quietly getting on, as best they could, with the 
necessary arrangements for the visitation, mention- 
ing them in public as little as possible and pretend- 
ing that what they were really interested in were 
the Red Cross Sale, the revival of ‘“‘Chu Chin 
Chow’”’ and the prices raised in the Estate 
Market. There was also, it seemed, a “spot of 
bother’”’ in the Far East, since the Hong Kong 
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OF MAY 6, 1843. 
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“INTERIOR OF ST. GEORGE'S CHURCH, HANOVER SQUARE.” 


fifty new churches voted by Parliament, and was 


debate on Home Defence in the House of Lords 
initiated by Lord Mottistone, which the First Leader 
was careful to point out must not be taken as imply- 
ing any success ‘‘ for German scaremongering tactics.”’ 
The other Leaders were on Rumania’s New Frontiers, 
the Freedom of the Press, Recreative Physical Train- 
ing and the Record Run of ‘“ Me and My Girl.” The 
correspondence was headed by a long letter from 


east side of Great George Street and the corner of 
Maddox Street, was built by Gibbs in 1724, and is one of the most elegant churches in the 
It is one of the 
in compliment to the reigning king, to St. George. 
stately and unique hexastile Corinthian portico, and a handsome and _ well-pro 
The interior, as the engraving shows, is handsomely fitted. . . . 
celebrated for the number of ‘ marriages in high life’ performed withinit.... Th 
the scene of one of the most gratifying spectacles that could possibly | 
gladden the heart of a Christian, namely, the confirmation of several hundred adults, many 
of them members of the first families in the land, by the Bishop of London.” 


It has a plain substantial body, with a 
The church is 


border had been closed. There was a special 
article; too, on The Course of Nature. 


O admirable England! And O admir- 
able Times newspaper! Whoever, to dis- 
inter a phrase dear to the late King 
George V., kept his hair on in those tense 
and foreboding days, Printing House 
Square did. There were our late French 
allies in Vichy waiting to see our neck 
wrung like a chicken’s by their burly 
conquerors—and almost, one suspects, 
taking a kind of sober satisfaction in the 
communal thought—and the rest of the 
world awaiting the great historical event 
of our downfall with awed or, in some 
cases, joyous expectancy. And there, 
mirrored in our own national daily, were 
we, knowing instinctively that faith can 
remove mountains, and for that reason 
calmly ignoring the towering one in our 
path while quietly and, as it were, almost 
surreptitiously making our calculations as 
to precisely how we were going to start to 
climb over it. One step at a time, and 
that a firm and assured one, has always 
been the English way. ‘‘ Wha’ does the 
utmost that he can will whiles do mair,”’ 
murmur our brethren from across the 
Border. Is it that the Celtic-Anglo- 
Saxons of this fast-anchored island lack 
imagination ? Or is it rather—for their 
achievement in verse would seem to chal- 
lenge the last assumption—that they 
know how to discipline it ? 





Sometimes in the course of my historical 
i reading I have been startled by other 
7 phenomena similar to this Times of July 

i 1940. The newspapers of 1797 and 1805, 
for instarice, are surprisingly full of other 
matter than that of the great events then 
in progress. In Jane Austen’s novels and 
correspondence there is scarcely a reference 
to the great war against Napoleon which so 
enveloped her own and her brothers’ lives. 
I have always hitherto assumed that this 
was explained by the slower tempo of 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century warfare: even 
Jane Austen could scarcely remain so detached to-day, 
for long ago, presumably, she would have been directed 
by the Alton Branch of the Ministry of Labour into 
some more useful occupation than the writing of 
“ Pride and Prejudice."’ But since re-reading that 
stray copy of The Times—calm survivor of the 
vanished world of 1940—I know that I was wrong 
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THE GRIM TERRAIN IN TUNISIA: CRAGGY HEIGHTS AND PERILOUS RIDGES. 
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VIEW OF THE CRAGGY TERRAIN IN THE MEDJEZ-EL-BAB AREA: A BARRAGE 
ON AN ENEMY RIDGE NORTH-WEST OF HEIDOUS. 
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“¢ \ CRAGGY CREST ABOVE KELBINE, TO THE WEST OF LONGSTOP. HERE IS SEEN 
L A GOOD IDEA OF THIS MOUNTAINOUS TERRAIN, WHERE RIDGE SUCCEEDS RIDGE. 


eee 


On April 12 the First Army, after severe fighting, captured the ridge of Chaouach, 
situated not more than a dozen miles west of Longstop Hill, the continuation of a 
massive series of bastion-like heights, each seemingly higher than the one before, 
through which runs the Medjerda River in a region which obtains more than its share 
of rainfall in the course of the year. These pictures serve to indicate the difficult 
terrain our attacking armies hav: to face, a natural defence zone where the enemy 
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TANKS 


LONGSTOP HILL, CAPTURED ON APRIL 26. 








IN EXTREMELY DIFFICULT COUNTRY 





IN THE MOUNTAIN REGION APPROACHING 
GRADIENTS HERE WERE VERY STEEP. 
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A RECONNAISSANCE "PLANE AROUND CHAOUACH HOVERING ABOVE A RIDGE OCCUPIED 
BY THE FIRST ARMY, SEARCHING OUT TARGETS FOR OUR GUNNERS. 
™ ‘ f 
| has skilfully used every vantage point and built deep, concrete trenches as well as 
| laying mines over almost every yard. With the curtailment of supplies he will run 
of these and other necessities before long. British, American, and French 
have had almost to scrape the Germans off their mountain perimeter and 


troops 
although the fighting has been tough and desperate, 
though progress has been rather yard by yard than 


} even 


the hill-snatching still goes o 
mile by mile 
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LIGHTER MOMENTS IN_ TUNISIA — 


The ingenuity of our men in North Africa has been frequently emphasised in showing the ability, 
so characteristic of Britons, to make the best of most forbidding conditions and contrive to 
become reasonably at home amid difficulties. But to provide hot-water baths, with a shower 
thrown in, on the very battlefield, as these R.A.F. lads have done, wants a lot of beating. The 
bath, made from a hole, is lined with tarpaulin, two iron barrels are heated by a fire made from 
scrub, and a perforated petrol tin serves as the shower.——The famous pipers of the Black Watch, 
of the 5lst Highland Brigade, have been shown in various photographs in this journal, marching 
decoratively through captured enemy cities like Tripoli, Gabes and Sousse, in the van of the 
Army. The effect of their triumphant pipes, their tartan kilts, their bonnets, white spats and 
general air has made a great impression on the natives. They provide a powerful tonic in 
restoring confidence. Our picture shows the careful preparation beforehand made ‘by the pipers 
in their spare time to press their kilts. 


pe. | 
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A BATH—HOT AND COLD WATER— PROVIDED ON THE BATTLEFIELD OF TUNISIA 
BY R.A.F. MEN WITH THE INGENIOUS USE OF SALVAGED TINS AND BARRELS. 


4 
FROM TRIPOLI TO SOUSSE, BLACK WATCH PIPERS, ALL SPICK AND SPAN, HAVE MARCHED 
IN PLAYING TRIUMPHANTLY. HERE THEIR TARTAN KILTS ARE BEING PRESSED. 
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A MINER FROM EAST WEMYSS, COMPOSING A NEW MARCH 


PIPER WHITELAW, FORMERLY N 
“ALAMEIN MARCH, 


FOR THE BLACK WATCH, WHICH HE CALLS THE 
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MULES SOLVE MOUNTAIN PROBLEMS. 
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CHURCHILL TANKS OF THE FIRST ARMY ON A TYPICAL TUNISIAN ROAD, GIVING 
AN IMPRESSION OF THE RUGGED TERRAIN AFTER CLEARANCE OF MINES BY SAPPERS. 





THE PACK-MULE HAS COME INTO ITS OWN IN THE CRAGGY MOUNTAIN COUNTRY 
WHERE ONLY ROUGH TRACKS EXIST: RATIONS BEING CARRIED TO FORWARD TROOPS. 
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THE PACK-MULE DOES [ITS JOB: MEN UNLOADING SUPPLIES SO CARRIED AT AN 
INFANTRY POSITION ABOVE KELBINE, IN LONGSTOP HILL REGION. 


The height, cragginess, and general inhospitable ruggedness of the so-called Tunisian “hills” have 
proved a serious obstacle to the advance of the Allied Armies. In reality they are properly 
mountains, the eastern extension of the Atlas range, many of considerable height, like the Zarg- 
houan, 4249 ft., a dome of liassic limestone, with sharp features and almost vertical walls. Along 
these heights at best are only a few rough mountain tracks, sometimes of so steep grades that 
mechanised transport cannot carry supplies to forward infantry, especially in view of the heavy 
rainfall in these regions. Here, as in the Himalayas, the sure-footed if obstinate mule has been 
requisitioned, and Arab muleteers have benefited, if our troops have found them at first a bit 
of a problem. On Longstop Hill mules proved invaluable and the Americans, in capturing Sidi 
Nsir, 2000 ft. high, with sharp crags and few footholds, were provided with urgent supplies from 
the air, while mules scrambled up with less vital requirements. The mule, in short, is proving 
himself the latest and most valuable ally of the United Nations. 
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UNCONVENTIONAL PICTURES OF THREE FAMOUS GENERALS IN TUNISIA. 














GENERAL SIR HAROLD ALEXANDER (LEFT) INSPECTING A FORWARD POSITION OVER- 
LOOKING HEIDOUS, HELD BY GERMANS, AND ACTUALLY UNDER SHELL-FIRE, SOME ; 
* FALLING CLOSE TO HIM. - 
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= GENERAL MONTGOMERY WITH GENERAL ALEXANDER (RIGHT) EXAMINING 

PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN OF THE FORMER WHEN HE FLEW TO ALLIED FORCE 
HEADQUARTERS FOR A CONFERENCE WITH GENERAL EISENHOWER. 
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“o H THE GENERAL, DRIVING THROUGH THE TOWN OF SOUSSE, WAS LOUDLY CHEERED 
— ~ 





BY THE ENTIRE POPULATION, HE IS SALUTING ENTHUSIASTIC FRENCH CROWDS. J 
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r=” GENERAL MONTGOMERY'S ENTHUSIASTIC PUBLIC RECEPTION ON HIS 
ENTRY INTO SOUSSE. HE KISSED TWO SELECTED GIRLS ON BOTH 
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f LIEUT.-GENERAL GEORGE PATTON, C.-IN-C., SECOND CORPS U.S. ARMY, GENERAL MONTGOMERY'S PROGRESS IN SOUSSE: AFTER BEING WELCOMED BY THE CIVIC ] 
{| SEATED ON A HILLSIDE WATCHING HIS MEN ADVANCING TO ATTACK. AND MILITARY AUTHORITIES, HE PLACED A WREATH ON THE WAR MEMORIAL. | 


Montgomery, with the feats of his Eighth Army, have placed him to the very a personal compliment, when he kissed the damsels on each cheek—at Gabes, he merely 
fore of the limelight, and there is nothing more electrifying to the world than a shook hands. He is also seen inspecting photographs of himself with General 
victorious military leader. Above he is seen receiving a wildly enthusiastic recep- | Alexander. The latter, who controls the entire strategy of the Tunisian front, is 
tion at Sousse, which he entered on April 12, and here, the civic authorities, as | seen in the Heidous sector under enemy fire in a forward position, while General 
at Gabes thirteen days before, selected two fair damsels, in the approved French | Patton sits on a hillside watching his troops march into action 


Of Allied generals there can be no question but that the successes of General | custom, to present him with a bouquet. He delighted the crowd, who took it as 
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GAPS IN THE RANKS OF OUR LEGISLATORS : THE LORDS ROLL 
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THE EIGHTH BARON BRAYBROOKE. 
Lieutenant Lord Braybrooke, Grenadier Guards, 
was killed in action in North Africa in 1942, aged 
twenty-four. He succeeded his father in 1941. 
He was educated at Eton and at Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge, of which he was Hereditary 
Visitor. His brother reported missing, 1941. 





THE SECOND BARON SHUTTLEWORTH. 
Flying Officer Lord Shuttleworth, R.A.F.V.R., 
was killed in action during the Battle of Britain 
in 1940, aged twenty-six. Hes his grand- 
father in 1939. Eldest son of Capt. the Hon. 
Laurence Kay Shuttleworth, Lord Shuttleworth 
was educated at Eton and Balliol College, Oxford. 


THE THIRD BARON SHUTTLEWORTH. 
Captain Lord Shuttleworth, R.A., was killed in 
action in North Africa in !942, aged twenty-five. 
He succeeded his brother, Flying Officer Lord 
Shuttleworth, the second Baron, in 1940, and in 


his turn is succeeded by his cousin, Charles Ughtred : 


John, the fourth Baron and present peer. 








THE TENTH EARL OF COVENTRY. 
A Lieutenant in the Worcestershire Regiment, 
Lord Coventry was killed in action in 1940, aged 
forty. Succeeded his grandfather 1930. Master 
of the Croome Hounds since 1934 and of the 
Hawkstone Otterhounds since 1931. A director of 


London and Thames Haven Oil Wharves, Ltd. 
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THE NINTH EARL OF AYLESFORD. 
Captain Heneage Michael Charles, ninth Eari of 
Aylesford, was killed in action in 1940 with the 
Royal Artillery, aged thirty-one. He succeeded 
yd randfather in 1924. Eldest son of the late 

Guernsey, Ist Battalion, the Irish Guards, 


— was killed in 1914, he was married in 1940, 
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THE SIXTEENTH VISCOUNT GORMANSTON 
Lord Gormanston, Second Lieutenant in the King’s 
Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, was killed in action 
in 1940, aged twenty-six. He succeeded his father 
in 1925 as sixteenth Viscount and Premier Viscount 
of Ireland His son, Jenico Nicholas Dudley, 
succeeded him as the seventeenth Viscount in 1941 





R.A.F., from 1940-42 








H.R.H. THE FIRST DUKE OF KENT. 
Air Commodore H.R.H. Prince George Edward Alexander Edmund, first Duke of Kent, 


was killed whilst flying on active service on August 25, 
in the Intelligence Division of the Admiralty from 1939-40 and with Training Command, 
He married, on November 29, 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Prince Edward, 
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942, aged thirty-nine. He served 


1934, H.R.H. Princess Marina, and 
as second Duke, in 1942. 
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THE NINTH DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Henry George Alan Percy, Duke of Northumber- 

land, was iallled in action while fighting with the 

Grenadier Guards during the rearguard action in 

Flanders, 1940, aged twenty-seven. He succeeded 

his father - 1930. Parliamentary Private Secre- 
0 the Lord Privy Seal, 1935. 
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THE FIFTH EARL OF ERNE. 
Lord Erne died of wounds while on active service 
with the Royal Horse Guards in_1940, aged thirty- 
two. He succeeded his grandfather in 1914 as 
fifth Earl, Viscount and Baron Erne, in Ireland, 
and Baron Fermanagh in the rage of the United 
Kingdom. His father was killed 


in action in 1914. 
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THE SIXTH BARON SUDELEY. 
Major Lord Sudeley, Royal Horse Guards, was 
killed on active service in 1941, agi thirty. He 
succesded his uncle in 1932 and in his turn is 


THE THIRTEENTH BARON NORTH. 
Lieutenant Lord North, R.N., was killed in action 
in 1941, aged twenty-four He succeeded his grand- 
father in 1938. He was presumed to have gone 


THE THIRD BARON ALINGTON. 
Pilot Officer Lord Alington died on active service 
in 1940, forty-three. He succeeded his father 
in 1919. served in the last war as Captain in 
the R.A.F., and married, in 1928, Lady Mary Sibel! 


THE 17TH BARON DARCY DE KNAYTH. 
Squadron Leader Lord Clive, seventeenth Baron 
Darcy de Knayth, was killed on active service this 
vear, aged thirty-eight. He succeeded to his 
mother’s barony in 1929. Politics and flying were 


; 
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succeeded by his kinsman, Merlyn Charles Saint 
hill, seventh Baron and present peer. He was 
educated at Stowe School 


sunk im the Mediterranean. His 
co-heiresses to the title. 
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As, on the opposite page, we show portraits of the Members of the House of 
Commons killed on active service since the beginning of hostilities on September 3, 1939, 
so, above, we give those of Members of the House of Lords who have given their lives 


for their country. Of the former, there are nine actually killed, or who died of 


down with his ship when H.M.S. “ Neptune ” was 
sisters are 








Ashley-Cooper. She died in 1936, and the peerage his chief interests, but he was exceptionally versa- 
is now extinct tile. He joined the R.A.F. on the outbreak of war. 
nen nnmemmnteereeattaentntntiatidiianittasintiriatnet anita a. 


wounds received, whilst serving with the fighting forces, but of the Peers there are 
thirteen, one of whom, Lord Erne, died of wounds, and another, Lord Alington, 
died on active service after a short illness in Cairo. These, then, constitute the 
House of Lords Roll of Honour to date 
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GAPS IN THE RANKS OF OUR LEGISLATORS: THE COMMONS ROLL = HONOUR. 
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CAPTAIN R. W. PORRITT. H MAJOR RONALD CARTLAND. } PILOT OFFICER SIR ARNOLD WILSON. 
Unionist Member for the Heywood and Radcliffe Division of : Unionist Member for the King’s Norton Division of Birmingham since ; Nat. Conservative Member for Hitchin, Herts, since 1933, Sir 
Lancaster since 1935, Captain Porritt was killed in action in : 1935, Major Cartland was killed fighting with the rea rd of the i Arnold Wilson was killed whilst serving as an air gunner 
Belgium in 1940 ; aged thirty. Educated at Marlborough and i British Expeditionary Force during its retreat to Dunkirk in May’: during a raid ~~ enemy territory in 1940. Aged fifty-five. 
Trinity College, Cambridge, he was the first M.P. to be killed : 1940. Aged thirty-three. Educated at Charterhouse, Major Cartland ; He joined the R.A.F. Volunteer Reserve as an air gunner 
in this war. Only son of Lieut.-Colonel Austin Porritt. i was a close friend of the Prime Minister. j and was later gazetted Pilot Officer. Served. in the last war. 
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ij LIEUT. P. T. ECKERSLEY. i FLYING OFFICER J. R. RATHBONE, 


LIEUT.-COLONEL LORD APSLEY. ; ° i 
Conauveatien Member for Bristol (Central) since 1931, Lord | | Unionist Member for the Exchange Division of Manchester ' Conservative Member for the Bodmin Division, Cornwall, since 
ley, commanding an Armoured Car Company of the Royal || 1935, Lieutenant P. T. Eckersley was killed on August 13, 1940, i 1935, Flying Officer Rathbone was killed on active service 

a tershire Hussars, was killed in an aeroplane accident ' while flying on active service with the Air Division of the R.N ta i during a bombing expedition in 1940. Aged thirty. Previous i 

in Wo 1942 in the Middle East. Born in 1895, _ { , which he joined at the outbreak of war. Aged thirty-six. He i to mobilisation with the R.A.F.V.R. on the outbreak of i 

d Apsley was the eldest son of Ear! Bathurst. { captained the Lancashire cricket eleven from 192.35, i war, he was Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Supply. j 
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i] MR. D. J. B. LIEUT.-COLOWEL HON, SOMERSET MAXWELL. } 
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LIEUT.-COLONEL E. O. KELLETT. 
Conservative Member for the Aston Division of Birmingham (| Conservative Member for the Borough d \Dedey since 1931, Mr. Joel | ae Member for the King’s Lynn Division of Norfolk since 
| since 1939, Colonel Kellett has recently been killed in action | was killed in action in June 1941 while serving with the R.N.V.R. 935, Colonel Somerset Maxwell died of wounds early this 
| with the Eighth Army. Aged forty. He was awarded the | Educated at Repton and King’s College, Cambridge, he had travelled = whilst on active service with an armoured division in the 
i DS.O. in ey i of this year. A well-known big-game extensively in South Africa =” was born in 1904, = ) Foungest on Middle East. Aged thirty-eight. He was the only son of 
i hunter, ellett knew the Bugis Lr esenemasen ij of the late Lieut.-Colonel S. B. Joel, i Lord Farnham, and leaves two sons and a doughter 
1940. Colonel Baldwin-Webb was National Conservative M.P. for the 
Wrekin Division of Shropshire since 1931 and a member of the Birmingham City 


has lost his life during this war. Although a victim of enemy action, Colonel J. 
Baldwin-Webb was not killed on active service but drowned, when a ship carrying 
evacuated children to Canada was torpedoed and sunk in the Atlantic in the | 


Council since 1925. He commanded the 46th North Midland Divisional Train, T.A., 


Besides the nine Members of Parliament whose portraits appear above, a tenth , autumn of 
| 
until 1931. These, then, constitute the House of Commons Roll of Honour to date 
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THE CAMERA PRESENTS THE NEWS: 
SUBJECTS OF CURRENT INTEREST. 





A PICTURE OF A FLAME-THROWING TANK PUBLISHED BY US_ IN 1940: THIS WEAPON 
IS REPORTED TO HAVE BEEN USED IN TUNISIA. 


Reports that flame-throwing tanks have been used by the enemy to repel our attacks in Northern Tunisia 

bring this weapon to the fore again. That there is nothing new about it is shown by this picture of an 

Italian flame-throwing tank, published in “ The Illustrated London News” on June 1, 1940. Such tanks had 

long been a part of Italian equipment, and Germany is believed to have copied them. The original flame- 
thrower dates back to 1906. 
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DINTON PARK PRESENTED TO THE NATIONAL TRUST: A VIEW OF THE MANSION, WHICH 
FORMS PART OF A GIFT COMPRISING 200 ACRES. 
In addition to the mansion and park, Mr. Bertram Philipps, the donor, has presented to the Trust 
Hyde's house (formerly the Rectory House) and some cottages. The village of Dinton lies nine miles 
west of Salisbury, on the Wincanton Road, and the mansion, standing prominently on rising ground 
facing south, overlooks the beautiful Nadder Valley. Formerly the seat of the Wyndham family, it 
is now on lease to the Y.W.C.A. as a holiday home. 
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AN AMERICAN TANK-DESTROVER, ITS CREW GRIMLY ALERT, ON ITS WAY TO THE TUNISIAN 
BATTLEFRONT TO SEEK OUT AND DESTROY ENEMY PANZERS. 


The existence of a powerful new tank-destroyer, the M.10, an American land cruiser capable of dealing with any 
armoured vehicle possessed by the enemy, was announced by the General Motors Corporation in Detroit on 
February 28 Our picture shows one of the destroyers in Tunisia, where they have inflicted Severe dam. on 
Axis armoured units. An anti-aircraft gun can be seen, but the heaviest weapon, a “in. gun, is mounted out 
of sight Of welded construction, the M.10 is faster than a tank, heavily armoured, and possesses great 
manauvrability and terrific fire-power 
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PHOTOGRAPHS ON AIRGRAPH LETTERS: THE NEW FORM, ON WHICH 
A LETTER AND PHOTOGRAPH ARE COMBINED. (SIZE AS RECEIVED.) 


Apparatus has been evolved by Dufay- -Chromex, Ltd., by which replicas of the 

Airgraph form incorporate portraits of relatives. Studios are being opened in London 

and the provinces where members of the public may have their portraits reproduced 

on an Airphoto form for the sum of 3s. 9d. Written matter may be added to the 
form, which is then handed in at any post office for transmission. 











ONLOOKERS WHO SAW GERMAN RAIDERS ATTACKING A PEACEFUL DEVON VILLAGE 
WATCHED 


ONE PILOT MAKE DELIBERATE ROOF-TOP RUNS IN ORDER TO BOMB THIS 
CHURCH ACCURATELY. THE VICARAGE WAS ALSO BOMBED. 


POLICEMEN INSPECTING THE RUBBER DINGHY OF A NAZI BOMBER RECENTLY 
SHOT DOWN IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND PARTS OF THE MACHINE FELL 
IN ALLOTMENTS AND PARTS IN A STREET. 
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THE FIRST LAUNCHING OF LAND BOMBERS AT SEA: 





ONE OF LIEUT.-COLONEL (NOW MAJOR-GENERAL) JIMMY DOOLITTLE’S SIXTEEN MITCHELL 
MEDIUM BOMBERS TAKING OFF FROM ‘‘ SHANGRI-LA’”’—OTHERWISE THE DECK OF THE 
U.S. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER “‘ HORNET ’’’—ON THEIR WAY TO BOMB TOKYO 

Ke 
_ a 
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ORGANISED AND LED THE FAMOUS 
FIN OF A 500-LB. BOMB TO BE 
DURING THE TOKYO RAID. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL JIMMY DOOLITTLE, WHO 
EXPEDITION, WIRES A JAPANESE MEDAL TO THE 
‘““ RETURNED WITH INTEREST’’ TO ITS DONORS 


AFTER THE RAID ON TOKYO SOME OF THE PILOTS MADE FORCED LANDINGS IN CHINA. 
OUR PICTURE SHOWS A CHINAMAN HOLDING COLONEL JOHN HILGER’S INJURED ARM 
AS SOME OF THE FLIERS ARE ESCORTED INTO A VILLAGE. 


It was a little over a year ago that the world was astounded and mystified to hear that 
an American force of bombers had launched a heavy raid on Tokyo on April 18, 1942. 
Many guesses were hazarded at the base from which bombers could take off for such a raid, 
and President Roosevelt's diplomatic allusion to the base as ‘ Shangri-la ''—fictitious 
country of James Hilton's “* Lost Horizon ""—did nothing to lessen the mystery. The 
first lifting of the curtain was the announcement, some time after the raid, that it had 
been organised and led by Lieut.-Colonel Jimmy Doolittle, one of the most brilliant all- 
round pilots in the world. For his part in the raid he was awarded the Congressional 
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FAMOUS RAID ON TOKYO. 
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A MITCHELL BOMBER GATHERS SPEED DOWN THE FLIGHT DECK OF THE 
OPENING GAMBIT IN WHAT IS SAID TO HAVE BEEN THE FIRST FULL-SCALE 
LAND BOMBERS LAUNCHED FROM AN AIRCRAFT-CARRIER. 
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HORNET 


RAID BY 
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THIS PHOTOGRAPH OF THE YOKOSUKA NAVAL BASE, ONE OF THE IMPORTANT MILITARY 
OBJECTIVES IN THE ATTACK ON TOKYO, WAS TAKEN FROM ONE OF THE MITCHEL! 
BOMBERS WHICH CARRIED OUT A RAID THAT MYSTIFIED THE WORLD. 
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CHINESE NATIV 
WHICH THEY 


PROUDLY CARRYING U. AIRMEN 
MADE FORCED LANDINGS AFTER THE 
CHINESE FETED THE AMERICAN FLIERS AS 


MOUNTAINS IN 
THE ADMIRING 


DOWN FROM THE 
TOKYO RAID. 
HEROES. 


s. 


Medal of Honour—U.S. equivalent of the V.C.—and his promotion to the rank of Brigadier 
General. The final raising of the curtain was the official announcement on April 20 
this year that the raid was made by a force of Mitchell medium bombers from the deck 
of the aircraft-carrier ‘‘ Hornet ''"—the first time, it has been said, in the history of war- 
fare that a raiding force of normally land-based bombers has taken off from the k 
of an aircraft-carrier for a full-scale raid. Our pictures show the bombers leaving the 
deck on their mission, a view taken over their targets in Japan, and scenes in China 
at points where the airmen subsequently made forced landings. 
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R.A.F. BOMBERS LAY WASTE 100 ACRES OF FACTORY BUILDINGS IN STETTIN. 


AN IMPORTANT CHEMICAL PLANT IN STETTIN STILL BURNING FIERCELY THE bs " RETURNING THE FOLLOWING DAY, AN R.A.F. RECONNAISSANCE AIRCRAFT OBTAINED 
DAY AFTER THE R.A.F. DROPPED 300 TONS OF BOMBS ON THIS IMPORTANT CENTRE, THIS PHOTOGRAPH, WHICH SHOWS THE RESULTS OF THE PREVIOUS DAY’S FIRES. 
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WHOSE 20 ACRES OF PLANT WAS EITHER COMPLETELY S 


J 


THE BUILDINGS OF THIS EDIBLE OIL FACTORY, 


TWO DAYS AFTER THE APTACK, FIRES WERE STILL BURNING AMONG 
IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION TO THE SHORTAGE OF FATS IN GERMANY. 


OYED OR SERIOUSLY DAMAGED—AN 
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ANOTHER 40 TO 50 WAGONS WERE SMASHED UP IN THE SIDINGS AT BAHNHOF 7 


WIDESPREAD DAMAGE IN AN AREA WHICH INCLUDES THE HAUPT BAHNHOF SIDINGS, 
POMMERENSDORF——A FURTHER BLOW AT GERMANY’S TRANSPORT SYSTEM. J 


ABOUT 25 GOODS WAGONS WERE DESTROYED AND MANY BUILDINGS GUTITED, 


When R.A.F. bombers left Stettin on the night of April 20, after dropping 300 tons 
of bombs on this strategically vital Baltic port, they left great masses of 
flames and smoke behind them. The fires were still burning so fiercely the 
following day that reconnaissance ‘planes, which flew 1300 miles to photograph 
the ruins, had to repeat the trip the following day. Their subsequent photographs 
showed that the industrial “ heart" of the town had been devastated, 100 acres were destroyed 
of closely-packed factories lying in ruins. This successful raid is a blow not only reported in Germany. 


to the iron-ore ports of Sweden, to East Prussia, Latvia and Estonia. Taken in 
conjunction with our extensive mine-laying operations in the Baltic, it must have 
caused severe disruption of enemy plans in that area. In addition, U-boat works 
and railway sidings show considerable damage, and at least two edible oil factories 
a useful result, this last, in view of the present shortage of fats 
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ITEMS OF 


NEWS IN PICTURES: 


m 

‘*MEN WORKING”: AN R.E.M.E. SIGN IN TUNISIA. THIS BALL AND CHAIN, HOISTED 

OVER R.E.M.E. WORKSHOPS, IS USED TO SHOW WHEN THE MEN ARE WORKING. AT 

THE TOP OF THE POLE IT MEANS “ MEN AT WORK”; LOWERED—‘ WORK HAS BEEN 
CALLED TO A HALT.” 


tah See eas igen Bk Bi re ' : —— 
J hilt ICE DIRE 2 PS eaeS Ui Nicer rei 8. Aas ar = 
HOW MALTA CELEBRATED THE R.A.F."S| TWENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY : ‘ NICKO,”’ THE 
SPITFIRE, IS AN OBJECT OF INTEREST TO THE INHABITANTS OF VALETTA. 


To celebrate the Royal Air Force’s twenty-fifth birthday, on April 1, armament and equipment were 
displayed in Castille Square, Valetta. N.C.O.s of the R.A.F. were in charge of the exhibits and acted 
as guides to the crowds which thronged to visit the display. The most popular of all the exhibits 
was “ Nicko,”’ the Spitfire, and Malta’s children queued up all day to get a close view of one of the 
machines which helped to save Malta during the non-stop enemy raids over a long period. 





\ REPLICA OF PAUL JONES'S FLAG, THE FIRST STARS AND STRIPES TO COME TO EUROPE, 
IS PRESENTED TO ADMIRAL STARK BY MRS. CARDWELL. 


Admiral Stark, C.-in-C., U.S. Naval Forces in Europe, recently received, on behalf of the U.S. Naval 

Academy and the U.S. Navy, a replica of the first Stars and Stripes to come to Europe, sewn by 

the women of Yorkshire. The original ensign, made by the women of New Hampshire, was hoisted 

in the ship “ Ranger.” commanded by Captain Paul Jones, on July 4, 1777, the first anniversary of 

the Declaration of Independence Two years later it went down with his ship the “Bon Homme 

Richard,” in English waters, after she had fought a2 successful engagement with the British frigate 
“ Serapis.” Although vanquished, the “Serapis™ sank the American ship. 





INTEREST FROM MANY SOURCES. 





THE ROYAL MARINES ARE READY FOR ANYTHING: AN INVASION CRAFT HAS BEEN 
BUILT ON LAND SO AS TO GIVE THEM INVASION PRACTICE. 

The Royal Marines are going through tough battle courses, getting fit and ready for the time when 

they will be called on to play their part in any invasion we may undertake. This picture shows an 

invasion craft which has been built on land, filled with Marines, their faces blackened, who are 

receiving instructions from an officer. As can be seen, they sit in three rows of nine men each. 





THE GERMANS SAY THAT THE YUGOSLAV GUERILLAS FIGHT WITH SUPPLIES DROPPED 
BY PARACHUTE FROM R.A.F. ’PLANES. A GERMAN EXAMINES A SUPPLIES CONTAINER. 
This picture gives some idea of the powerful blows being dealt at the invader by Yugoslav 
partisans. Nazis are saying that it is the R.A.F. who drop supplies to the guerillas, by para 
chute, thus enabling them to continue the fight The container being examined is said to have 
contained mostly explosives. It was found by German troops, photographed and used in the 
Axis Press as anti-British propaganda. Many victories have been won by Yueoslav partisans 





LEASE-LEND SUPPLIES FOR THE FRENCH ARMY IN NORTH APRICA ONE OF rib 
MANY LIGHT TANKS FROM THE U.S.A HANDED OVER TO THE FRENCH 


The United States has recently sent a huge consignment of lease-lend supplies to North Africa 

for the French Army Heavy and light tanks, armoured cars and scout cars were only a part 

of the material which arrived As soon as the crates touched African soil, they were immediately 
lispatched to where French troops were awaiting to assemble the vehicle 
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ECENT events in Tunisia have hitherto 
been slightly disappointing, not due 
to under-estimation of the difficulties in front 
of our soldiers ; for those difficulties must be 
generally appreciated in view of all that has 
been written about the country and of the 
pictures of it which have been published. 
Nor is it due to our having met with any 
appreciable setback. But the most serious 
correspondents do seem to have felt, about 
the third week of April, that affairs were going really well, 
and that there might soon be an acceleration of progress. 
The broadcasters from North African stations have been 
more optimistic, but not all of them can be described 
as serious. In fact, progress has become less rapid, not 
more so. The enemy’s resistance has not, as I write, 
weakened, and he has been launching counter-attacks in 
the region of Medjez el Bab which have had some local 
success. The situation has not turned in his favour. We 
are still in possession of the initiative. But we have not 
been getting on as fast as had been hoped. It may be that, 
despite the devastating attacks upon his sea and air com- 
munications, he has contrived to bring over more material 
than was realised at the time. Even if a great improvement 
should have taken place by the time these words appear, 
I think I shall be right in saying that the delays have been 
greater than some of the best judges expected. 

A very important change came over the strategic 
aspect of the campaign when the Eighth Army came up 
against the mountain barrier across the coast plain on 
April 16. Hitherto that army had been the main striking 
arm of the Allied campaign. It had been called upon to 
break the enemy’s 
powerful defences 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
FINAL STRUGGLE IN TUNISIA. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


after fierce fighting, and at the same time good progress was 
made on the east bank of the Mejerda and on the eastern 
road to Tunis. The advance on both sides of Pont du Fahs 
was even more rapid, and the road from it to Enfidaville 
was cut. 

This was the moment to which I previously referred, 
when it appeared certain that the wheels had begun to 
roll northward. No forward rush or break-through had been 
anticipated in view of the nature of the country, but a steady 
advance by stages marked by the capture of successive 
dominating heights did not appear to be by any means 
too optimistic a forecast. If the Americans could simul- 
taneously press on towards Mateur, the Axis would run the 
risk of having their whole centre crushed and their forces 
facing the Eighth Army—which they had to keep strong— 
effectively isolated from the rest. But the enemy’s resistance 
in the Pont du Fahs sector stiffened considerably, while 
in that of Medjez el Bab he started a series of fierce counter- 
attacks, some of which were successful, though they regained 
only a limited amount of ground. After some initial progress 
the Americans were held up in the north. The fighting 
seemed to be degenerating into a battle of attrition, the 
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suffer heavy losses, but it is possible that 
a fair proportion is getting through. 

This is a very important question, on 
which fresh light will probably be thrown in 
the near future. It may be accepted that if 
the enemy can keep up a fairly rapid flow 
of material and reinforcements to replace 
battle casualties, his defensive powers are 
not likely to be exhausted for some time to 
come. Several weeks ago it was debated 
whether or not he would throw in his hand and begin with- 
drawing troops, as he was then in a position to do, but 
there now remains no room for doubt that his intention is 
to fight this battle out. This decision involves a great risk 
for the Axis forces in Tunisia—though a considerable 
proportion would have been lost if he had decided on early 
evacuation—but it also affords more time for defensive 
preparations in the Mediterranean and possibly for action 
in Russia, where the ground is rapidly drying. The longer 
we are fully engaged in Tunisia, the shorter must be the 
most suitable campaigning season for operations elsewhere. 
We are now into the month of May, always considered in 
the northern hemisphere a good month for the start of a 
prolonged campaign, because it provides good conditions 
for the opening and a prospect of some five months ahead 
before those conditions deteriorate. It is a saddening 
reflection that had we had on the spot the number of para- 
chute and airborne troops which the Germans employed 
so long ago as in the conquest of Crete, we should almost 
certainly have been in possession of Tunisia by the end of 
December or early January. At the same time, we should 
not have dealt the Germans a very heavy blow or strained 
their organisation, 
as we are now 





in Southern Tunisia 
and drive him 
northward. It had 
carried out this 
task rapidly and 
efficiently, despite 
a check on_ the 
Mareth Line, 
though, unfortun- 
ately, the various 
flanking columns 
working through 
the valleys towards 
the coast plain had 
not succeeded in 
cutting off any sub- 
stantial proportion 
of the enemy’s 
forces opposed to 
it. The change 
which now took 
place in the situa- 
tion was partly in 
the favour of the 
Allies, partly not. 
On the one hand, 
the enemy’s bridge- 
head was consider- 
ably narrowed. He 
had largely lost 
the advantages pre- 
viously afforded to 
him by his power to 
operate on interior 
lines and to switch 
his strength at will 
against one section 
after another of the 
widely extended 
Allied forces. On 
the other hand, the 
most experienced 
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doing. In any case, 
the fault is not that 
of the Army. 

It is always an 
interesting specu- 
lation to forecast 
the next moves in 
a campaign such 
as this, though so 
many of the details 
are veiled that the 
sketch can only be 
theoretical. Sup- 
posing you or I 
were asked to take 
part in a war game, 
and invited to draw 
up our plan of 
action at this stage 
on the supposition 
of having been ap- 
pointed army group 
commander in 
Tunisia, what 
would be our 
answer ? We should 
be given, let it be 
imagined, no fur- 
ther general direc- 
tive than the 


oe information _ that, 


HAMMAMET 


on the one hand, 
time pressed, but 
that, on the other, 
there must be no 
unnecessary sacri- 
fice of troops 
through _rashness. 
Had I ho more 
knowledge than I 
now possess from 
sources which are 








portion of the Allied 
army group was 
now operating in a 
sector which for the 
time being had be 
come the least, in 
stead of the most, 
important part of 
the general front. 
No intelligent observer could then have failed to see that 
the moment had come for a drive in the direction of Bizerta 
and Tunis by the other forces under General Alexander's 
command with all the strength at their disposal. It also 
seemed probable that, for the time being, the Eighth Army 
would have the unusual experience for it of a holding role ; 
of keeping the greatest possible proportion of hostile forces 
on its front while the other sections of the army group 
exploited the situation to the best of their ability, 

rhis was, in fact, the strategy upon which General 
Alexander proceeded to base the next phase of the campaign. 
rhe United States Il Corps, which had been partially 
squeezed out by the Eighth Army’s northward advance, 
was withdrawn and transferred rapidly to the region of the 
northern coast. Liaison between the Eighth Army and the 
First was entrusted to the French, whose experience of the 
conditions made their troops well suited to operations 
amid the craggy mountains east and south-east of Pont du 
Fabs. Tanks of the First Army were concentrated in the 
area of Goubellat-Bou Arada, after the engineers had carried 
out a magnificent piece of work in making two twelve-mile 
tracks over the hills to allow them to enter the plain. These 
tracks, which had to cross half-a-dozen or more big wadis, 
were put through in five days. Another strong concen 
tration of the First Army took place round Medjez el Bab, 
with the object of thrusting along the two roads which 
lead from it to Tunis. In this sector the most important 
obstacle was the now notorious Longstop Hill, actually 
a mountain mass with several peaks, which lay north of 
the Medjez-Tebourba-Tunis road, It was literally honey 
combed with defences, and in some of its caves the Germans 
had actually put up stalls for pack-nmules. Tt was carried 


southern flank of the American sector. 


A MAP OF THE FRONT ZONE IN TUNISIA IMMEDIATELY PRIOR TO THE AMERICAN WEDGE DRIVEN IN THE AXIS DEFENCE BY THE CAPTURE 
OF MATEUR, THIS GREAT SUCCESS HAS IMMEDIATELY OPENED THE ROAD TO TEBOURBA AND DJEDEIDA. 


On April 30 Von Arnim’s Tunisian forces began a series of repeated counter-attacks, notably north and north east of Medjez el Bab, and strong points changed 
hands repeatedly. It was reported that he had used up a great deal of his reserve strength. 
surprise thrust carried out by the U.S. forces under General Patton, in which they captured Mateur after a 15-mile advance, the vital Tunisian road and railway 
junction 20 miles south-west of Bizerta. Later information said that the Americans had advanced beyond Mateur, with a general withdrawal along the whole 
triumph for American arms will enable an a " 
towards Tebourba. The advance will have divisions into the 


French to the north also advanced 7 miles. This outstanding 


advance southwards towards Djedeida to outflank the enemy who have checked the First Army’s progress 


hastened activities by the Eighth Army in the south. 


last thing we can afford in this campaign ; one correspondent, 
in fact, spoke of wearing the enemy down in battles in which 
he could afford the loss of men and material less than we 
could. Now, most battles are in a sense battles of attrition : 
Blenheim and Austerlitz were, for example, though each 
of them lasted only one day. But a battle of attrition, as 
it has been understood in recent years, and a swapping 
of losses on the ground that we could stand them better 
than the Germans, would be a very grim prospect in 
North Africa. 

However, happily, as events proved, it has not come to 
that. The ememy’s counter-attacks proved very costly and 
exhausting, and with the Arriezicans’ surprise capture of 
Mateur, Allied initiative should prove dominating. Cn the 
other hand, it would be premature to conclude that the 
moment has yet come for the enemy to abandon all the 
western part of his front and base his defence mainly upon 
Bizerta. This should be the final scene in the drama, but the 
enemy will doubtless keep the curtain from rising upon it as 
long as he can, if for no other reason than that it would de 
prive him of the use of valuable fighter airfields. I fear that 
there is still a great deal of hard fighting ahead, and that 
the prophecies of a cracking of the defence were premature. 
It is a little difficult to judge how his communications 
across the Sicilian Narrows are now working. We know 
how heavily his transport aircraft, and especially the huge 
Messerschmitt 323s, which he was rash enough to use in 
daylight, have suffered, but for some little time now there 
has been no recurrence of such incidents. Does this mean 
that he has given up large-scale use of transport air 
craft, or that he is using them more prudently, during 
the hours of darkness ? His shipping continues to 


open to all, I should 
reply that the first 
step ought to be 


On May 3 the general situation was dramatically changed by a to bring two of 


General Mont- 
gomery’s armoured 


Pont du Fahs area, 
either extending 
his front correspondingly or handing them over to 
General Anderson. This would permit the First Army 
at Medjez el Bab to be strengthened. I should mass 
as large a proportion of the artillery on the whole front 
as I dared in these two sectors, concentrate the tactical air 
force upon them, and stake all on blasting a passage up the 
valleys of the Miliane and the Mejerda. The only other 
sectors which I should keep open would be the narrow 
coast passage north of Enfidaville and the Mateur front, 
though, of course, all along the front the troops would 
have orders to probe hard and, above all, to keep on their 
toes. Perhaps I should also move inland the Fourth Indian 
Division, which may have had no recent training in moun- 
tain warfare, but must possess many officers and pon- 
commissioned officers who kaow the technique from A to Z. 
If one were put in the place of the German Commander- 
in-Chief, von Arnim, one would certainly be more puzzled. 
The German defence has owed what success it has had 
to the fact that the Allies have found it so difficult to 
develop sufficient preponderance of strength in the deep- 
set valleys of Northern Tunisia. They have the superi- 
ority in tanks, guns and ammunition, and in numbers 
of troops, though not to the same extent in divisions. 
The enemy tan hope to hold us only in the mountains. 
Now we have broken through into the Tunisian plain 
he is unlikely to attempt to make a long stand. He will 
probably, as I previously suggested, be compelled to fall 
back upon the defences of Bizerta, but he might leave a 
smaller force to cling as long as possible to the Cap 
Bon peninsula. That would be the last phase On 
that exposition of armchair strategy [ will conclude 
for this week 


_— 
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THE BRITISH ASSAULT ON LONGSTOP HILL AND BOU ARADA BASTIONS. 
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: LONGSTOP WAS FINALLY STORMED AND CAPTURED ON APRIL 26. OUR 
= - * - C 7 c y 
FA GLIMPSE (LEFT) OF THE FLANK OF THE FAMOUS LONGSTOP HILL, MOST CLOSELY TROOPS ON THIS BASTION WERE SUPPLIED BY PACK-MULE TRANSPORT. 
DEFENDED ENEMY POSITION IN TUNISIA. CHURCHILL TANKS MOVING INTO ACTION. 5 ae a LTS EE SE SAA Rees ies 
ne a 
=e SS . 
mt 6 - 
+ i ee 
MULE TRANSPORT AND TANKS WAITING TO WOVE UP LONCETOR—PROPERLY, REGIMENTAL STRETCHER-BEARERS SEEN MOVING UP UNDER FIRE TO CLIMB THE ROCKY 
JEBEL AHMARA—IN AN EARLY STAGE OF THE ATTACK ON THE FORTRESS. | FORTIFIED HEIGHT. THE PLAIN IS A MASS OF SPRING FLOWERS. 
ilk sasha cima aameiimbdeaimanantinnitbieloaxincehatideiilanabndianlintnatenindeoaniniditmcnadsiammanisalliniaiumets " - pa somone } 
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THE FIRST AND EIGHTH ARMIES PRIOR ATTACK ON BOU ARADA, VEHICLES 4 f PRISONERS CAPTURED AT BOt ARADA ON APRIL 23, APTER SEVERE NIGHT 
CLUSTERED WHILE SAPPERS CLEAR THE ROAD OF THE USUAL MINES. i FIGHTING, WALKING TO THE REAR OF THE BRITISH LINES TO THE “ CAGE.” 
These news pictures from the Tunisian front relate to two outstanding assaults, | taken and held, and from which the enemy withdrew after suffering heavy losses 
the first by the First and Eighth Armies, April 22 and 23, on Bou Arada, followed including 25 tanks, in a night counter-attack ‘he British assault on Longstop 
by the first movements to storm Jebel Ahmara, nicknamed ** Longstop Hill,"’ in the began on April 22 with a gigantic concentrated barrage blasting an area yards 
Medjez el Bab area, a few miles north The assault on Longstop came only after ! deep, and extended its range as English infantry advanced within | yard f 
the First Army had punched a hole in the German line south-east of Medjez by the shell-bursts It was mainly a battle at the bayonet-point, and on the 26th 


their attacks from the Goubellat-Bou Arada position, where the objectives were this most strongly fortified Axis position in Tunisia was in our hands 
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AND LAYING 
AE 1S CONNECTED 
TO OBSERVER 


A BRITISH 3-INCH MORTAR IN ACTION IN TUNISIA, GIVING CLOSE SUPPORT TO INFANTRY. A MOST EFF 


Our drawing illustrates the use of a little-publicised but extremely effective havoc among advanced German troops on the Eastern Front; and it was acco 
infantry support weapon, the mortar, which is playing an important part in German mortars as much as anything that prevented the American forces in 

the war. Its performance in the hands of the Eighth Army at Alamein was Central Tunisia from closing the trap when the Eighth Army were battering 

somewhat overshadowed by the famous heavy-gun barrage, but was none the | the Mareth Line. The 3-in. mortar illustrated here has a range varying from 


less creditable: the Russians have used it in multiple-barrel designs to spread 275 yards to approximately 2200 yards, the explosive charges being adjusted 


DRAWN RY OUR SPECIAL Artist Capt 
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OBSERVER DIRECTING 
MORTAR FIRE. 





MOST EFFECTIVE WEAPON, USED WITH EQUAL SUCCESS FOR LAYING SMOKE AND DEFENSIVE BARRAGES. 


was | according to range. The weapon consists of three pieces--the tube, the hase- | serving the mortar, and the driver is bringing up ammunition from the carrier 
es in plate, and the bipod-——and has a crew of three men, plus an observer and a Ammunition is either high explosive for blasting strong-points, or srmoke-bombs 
tering driver tor the carrier, which transports mortar, men, and ammunition. In for laying screens in front of advancing infantry The projected charges are 
from our drawing the observer, who is in contact by wireless and telephone with attached to the fins of the bombs and are fired by the simple process of 
usted | No. | of the mortar crew, is spotting from a forward position, the crew is sliding the bomb down the tube, the charges coritacting with a firing-pin at the base 


aL Artist Captain BRYAN DE GRINEAU 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS 
IN THE HEADLINES. 


MR. CEORGL EDWARD KRUGER-GRAY, C.B.E., 
ARTIST AND EXPERT IN HERALDRY, WHO 
DIED ON MAY 2, 

Mr. Kruger-Gray made heraldic decoration his 
special province, but he was also a portrait and 
landscape painter in water-colour, and a book illus- 
trator. Designs for seals, coins and medals, stained- 
glass windows, carved and painted panels and 
engraved book-plates formed the greater part of 


THE 


COMMANDER J. W. LINTON, D.S.O., D.S.C., R.N. ; 
COMMANDING THE SUBMARINE “ TURBULENT,” 

NOW PRESUMED LOST. 
Commander Linton, D.S.O., D.S.C., won his D.S.C. 
while commanding the “ Pandora.”” The award of 
the D.S.O. was made for his “‘ courage and skill ”’ in 
successful submarine patrols. Commanded ‘“ L.21” 
in 1935; “‘ Snapper” from 1935-1936; served in the 
“Tron Duke” from 1936-1938. Estimated to have 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


NEWS 


D.S.O. 
IN A 


REAR-ADMIRAL PHILIP JOHN MACK, 
AND BAR, WHO HAS LOST HIS LIFE 
FLYING ACCIDENT. 
Rear-Admiral Mack, D.S.O. and Bar, served in the 
destroyer “‘ Tigress ’’ at the beginning of the 1914-1918 
War, and was afterwards in the “‘ Lord Nelson,” and 
the historic “‘ River Clyde ”’ at the Dardanelles. Later 
he commanded two mystery ships. Commanded the 
First Destroyer Division in the Mediterranean. 
Rendered distinguished service in the present war. 
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THE MOSQUITO AS A 
LONG-RANGE FIGHTER. 


CHIEF OF THE NAZI 
KILLED IN A 


VIKTOR LUTZE, 
STORM TROOPS, HAS BEEN 
CAR ACCIDENT. 
Viktor Lutze, storm troop leader since Captain 
Roehm was shot on Hitler’s orders in June 1934, 
died in hospital from serious injuries received 
in a motor-car accident. This was the second 
serious road accident of his life, the first occurring 
seven years ago. Lutze, who was fifty-two, lost 
an eye in the last war. 


his work. He was born in 1880. sunk twenty-seven enemy ships up to a few weeks ago. 


WOODEN AIRCRAFT 
SPECIAL PROCESS. 


MOSQUITO. THIS 
TOGETHER BY A 


GIRLS BUSY ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF A 
FIELD-MARSHAL IS BUILT IN TWO HALVES, LATER *“ WELDED 
The construction of the all-wooden Mosquito, famous British aircraft described below and on the 
opposite page, is arranged so as to simplify manufacture. The dividing of the fuselage shell long 
tudinally, as seen above, greatly simplifies installation work, girls being able to work back to t 
without being cramped in their actions. Other advantages of the moulded plywood construction 
include a wide dispersal of manufacture; the simplification of repairs; speed of production; the 

tapping of new supplies of material; and the employment of a fresh labour group. 


THE NEW CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER! THE SCENE ON TOWER GREEN WHEN ad 
SIK PHILIP CHETWODE WAS INSTALLED ON MAY 3. 
Field-Marshal Sir Philip Chetwode was installed recently as Constable of the Tower in succession to 
Field Marshal Sir Claude Jacob. The ceremony of installation was performed by the Lord Chamberlain, 
Lord Clarendon, who is seen in the centre of our picture in civilian dress. The cererrony, despite the 
was shorn of little of its picturesqueness, and the Yeomen Warders in their brilliant state dress of 


War 
scarlet and gold, relieved the sober khaki of the guard of honour. 


$ * . . © <7 
wie ies : , n ; Sid 
se wet on ry ow _ 


THE mMoSOUITO 





LINES OF 
FIGHTER 


WARPLANES IN OPERATION, THE SMOOTH 


OF THE MOST GRACEFUL 
MODEL OF THE 


SEEN IN THIS VIEW OF A GROUNDED 
the Mosquito’s construction as a bomber is revealed in 
These pictures show the famous aircraft in its fighter version The four 20-mm 
machine-guns, all mounted in the nose, give a highly concentrated fire-power, 
to their cost In the initial combat already referred to, 

sea without being able to fire a t, and othe 
turned hurriedly and fled for home 


MACHINE-GUNS IN THE ONE 
FOUR CANNON ARE 
that the bombers of 1918 


NOTE THE FOUR *303 
VERSION 


APERTURES OF THE 


FIGHTER 
FIRING 


LONG-RANGE 


NOSE, AND THEM THE 

On March 22 this year, the Air Ministry News Service first released the interesting fact i 
ilready famous Mosquito bomber was also in service with the R.A.F. as a long-range fighter On opposite page oa 
that day, three Mosquitoes, taking off early in the morning from an aerodrome in south-west England, cannon and four J noe i. 
had flown almost 1000 miles to win their first success as daylight fighters in shooting down two of as many German aircraft wave di a = 
their opposite numbers - Junkers 88 long-range fighters--over the Bay of Biscay Officially designated the two Junkers machines were topr ec in ; ~ be 
the D.H.98 first warplane to be produced by the de Havilland concern since the D.H.9 and D.H.10 Junkers in the vicinity, witnessing his ata t 


rite MOSOUTTO 
BELOW 


20°-MM 
our artist's drawing on the 
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THE WORLD’S FASTEST AIRCRAFT: BRITAIN’S ALL-WOODEN 


Drawn BY OUR SpeEciAL Artist, G. H. Davis, w 


FOUR STARBOARD 
WING SELF-SEALING 
FUEL TANKS 


m 2 tg 
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AIR BOMBER 
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MOSQUITO. 


THE ASSISTANCE OF THE De Havittanp Arrcrart Co., Lrp. 


PORT 
UNDERCARRIAGE 
RETRACTED 


Pr_Ywooo- 
COVER aC 
wine 


CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS OF OUR HIGH-SPEED BOMBER, WHICH IS ALSO IN OPERATION AS A LONG-RANGE FIGHTER. 


When the R.A.F. announced last September that Oslo had been attacked by a 
new bomber, the Mosquito, it was obvious that an aircraft of great possibilities 
had been born. Those possibilities have since been brilliantly demonstrated, for 
the Mosquito is in service not only as a long-range day and night bomber but as 
a fighter and intruder, and is officially claimed to be the fastest aircraft in opera- 
tion in the world. Constructional details have now been released, and our artist's 
drawing reveals many points of interest in this original design by the de Havilland 
Company, whose early bombers were famous in World War I. The Mosquito is 
of moulded plywood construction, the “skin "’ being composed of balsa wood 
sandwiched between two layers of plywood, moulded to create the shape of the 
fuselage and wings. It is built in two halves, divided vertically from fore and 
aft-—-the method is clearly illustrated in a picture on our opposite page—a plan 


installation work, the halves later 
special process This construction 
manufacturing plants and sub-contractors 
peacetime makers of furniture—and has proved to have numerous advantages in 
action, perhaps one of the least known being its buoyancy, which is a matter of 
comfort to pilots, Mosquitoes having been known to float for many hours if shot 
down into the sea. As a bomber, the Mosquito carries 2000 Ibs. of bombs, with a 
fuel capacity which brings almost the whole of Germany within its reach; as a 
fighter it is armed with four 20-mm. cannon and four 303 machine-guns, all 
mounted in the nose and producing a withering concentration of fire-power The 
designing of the Mosquit was not until the war had started, but already 
it has proved itself one of the most versatile aircraft in operation anywhere in the world 


which simplifies 
together by a 
dispersal of 


completed 
all-wooden 
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many of whom 
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were 
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TO TAKE OIL FROM TEXAS TO NEW YORK: 
LAYING THE “BIG INCH” PIPE-LINE. 


































































































































































A MAP SHOWING THE ROUTE OF THE WORLD’S 





LARGEST OIL PIPE-LINE, THE SECTION FROM TEXAS 
TO NORRIS CITY, ILLINOIS, IS FINISHED; THAT ON 
TO NEW YORK IS EXPECTED TO BE SO BY JUNE I, 








eee 
THIS HUGE 27-TON DITCH-DIGGER CUTS OUT A 6-FT. 
TRENCH FOR THE “BIG INCH” PIPE-LINE AT THE 


RATE OF 12 FT. A MINUTE. 
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GIVING THE HUGE PIPE A BATH OF HOT ASPHALT | | A WORK GANG DRAINS THE TRENCH FOR THE SECTIONS OF THE PIPE ARE JOINED TOGETHER BY 
PAINT: BEFORE IT IS DROPPED INTO THE TRENCH | | “BIG INCH”: NOTE HOW THE PIPE HAS BEEN ELECTRIC WELDING. WHEN FINISHED, THE LINE 
IT IS WRAPPED IN MOISTURE-PROOF PAPER. a BENT TO OVERCOME DIFFICULT TERRAIN. WILL HOLD 4,000,000 BARRELS OF OIL. 
OF ihe. CO ee eee ee i 























: a een : 

f rWO TRACTOR CRANES MOVE A 200-FT. SECTION OF “BIG INCH”: SIx % ” THIS SECTION OF THE PIPE<LINE HAS BEEN PRIMED WITH ASPHALT PAINT 

MILES A DAY IS AVERAGED IN LAYING THE PIPE - LINE. i | AND AWAITS THE MOISTURE-PROOF PAPER BEFORE BEING LAID. 

. A . — eee — « ooo 
The world’s largest pipe-line—called the ‘* Big Inch "'—is speeding oil to the armed York City-Philadelphia oil- refining region—is expected to be in operation. When 
forces of the United States and their allies at the rate of 300,000 barrels a day. finished, this $95,000,000 project will be a principal source of oil for the vast war 
The 24-in, line, laid through farmlands and forests, over hills and under eight industries of the Eastern United States seaboard and the war machines of the 
major rivers, now runs 531 miles from the vast U.S. oil-fields of Texas, to the United Nations on every front. These pictures show some interesting phases in 
Mid-Western State of Illinois. From Illinois, oil is at present rushed to Atlantic | the laying of this tremendous pipe and give an idea of the difficulties met with, 


ports by rail, but by June | the second leg—857 miles from Illinois to the New as the work gangs go ahead at full speed. 
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MEINEM UMHN 


ADMIRAL SIR R. LEATHAM. 
Vice-Admiral ative Admiral} 
Sir RalphLeatham has tempor- 
arily succeeded Vice-Admiral 
Sir H. Harwood as C.-in-C., 
Levant. Admiral Harwood 
relinquished his appointment 
on medical advice. Admiral 
Leatham was Vice-Admiral, 
Malta, until relieved there 
recently by Vice-Admiral 
Bon rter. 


LIEUT. C. BENTHALL LAMB. 
After two years’ non-stop opera- 
tional service with the Fleet Air 
Arm, followed by more than a 
year of internment in Tunisia, 
Lieut. Charles Benthall Lamb, 
D.S.O., D.S.C., has returned 
home. He was a survivor from 
the aircraft-carrier ““ Courage- 
ous,” and his Swordfish was 
shot down when the “ Illus- 
trious ” was bombed. 
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THE 


PERSONALITIES 
THE WEEK: PEOPLE 
THE PUBLIC EYE. 


OF 
IN 


REAR-ADM. F. H. PEGRAM. 
Admiral Pegram has been ap- 
pointed a Lord Commissioner of 
the Admiralty and Chief of Sup- 
plies rt in succession 
to Vice-Admiral Sir John —_. 
ningham. He is fifty-three, and 
been in charge of the West 
African coastal area since the 
beginning of this year. Succeeded 
Sir, H. Harwood in the South 
tlantic in 1940. 
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LIEUT. PETER DICKENS. 
Lieut. Dickens has once more 
been mentioned in connection 
with successful action against the 
enemy. He commands light 
coastal forces, and twice recently 
his flotilla has engaged and sunk 
an enemy armed trawler off the 
Dutch coast, as he also did 
litle over a week ago. He 
is a great-grandson of the 

novelist. 


a 


i “ 
MAJOR-GEN. H. N. SALMON. 
Major-General Salmon, a Cana- 
dian Divisional Commander 
and a widely experienced regu- 
lar officer, was killed in a 
flying accident recently in this 
country. With him, and also 
killed, was Lieut.-Colonel C. F. 
Finlay, Assistant Adjutant and 
Quartermaster-General at Cana- 
dian Planning Staff, Canadian 

Army rseas. 


GENERAL E. P. BEYNET. 
For eighteen months Lieut.- 
General Etienne Pierre Beynet 
was President of the French 
Armistice Commission at Wies- 
baden, in Germany. When the 
Germans marched into Vichy 
France he resigned, went into 
hiding, and after many diffi- 
culties has now arrived in this 
country to join General de 
Gaulle, and the Fighting French. 
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LADY PASSFIELD. 
Lady Passfield, better known as Mrs. Sidney Webb, 
died on Apri! 30. For more than forty years Mrs. 
Webb worked with her husband in intellectual 
partnership > re oorvee. authorship and 
historical When Mr. Webb was raised 
to the peerage in 1929, as Baron Passfield, Lady 
Passfield publicly announced her wish to continue 
the use of her former name and declined to bear 
the title on any but formal occasions. The first 
considerable task of historical research which she 
undertook—before her marriage—was her book on 
‘*The Co-operative Movement in Great Britain.” 
The first joint work of husband and wife was 
“The History of Trade Unionism.” Mrs. Webb 
served on many public bodies. 


SIR MUHAMMAD AZIZUL HUQUE. 
One of the three new members of the Executive 
Council of the Governor-General of India is 
Sir Muhammad Azizul Huque, C.1.E., at present 
High Commissioner for India in London and 


now to be Commerce Member. The other two 


are Dr. N. B. Khare, to be Member in Charge 
> lf Department of Indians Overseas, and Sir 


ka Kumar Roy, Advocate-General, Bengal, 
to be Law Member in succession to Sir Sultan 
Ahmed, who becomes Member in Charge of 
Information and Broadcasting. The new Mem- 
ber for Supply is to be the Hon. Diwan Bahadur 
Sir A. ane © ape K.C.S.1.; and the 

Governor-General has appointed Sir S. ‘Rungan- 
eden, to be Hiab Guu for tadin in Lanta 





WITH PRESIDENT 
LAST MONTH. 


ee ee Ff TWO PRESIDENTS MEET: PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT (RIGHT) TALKS 
CAMACHO OF MEXICO DURING THE FORMER’S VISIT TO THAT COUNTRY 


ADMIRAL ROBERT. 
The United States, in a diplomatic Note to The first meeting between Presidents of the United States and Mexico since 1909 took place last month, 
Admiral Robert, C.-in-C. in Martinique, has when Mr. Roosevelt went on a visit to Mexico and met President Camacho. The two statesmen dis- 
repudiated all past agreements. Admiral Robert cussed the war and the future of their two countries, and President Roosevelt reviewed a motorised 
Army division. Mrs. Roosevelt and Mr. Sumner Welles accompanied the U.S. President, who spoke over 

Leon. 


is suspected of Axis sympathies, as he has made 
no move to follow the lead set by other French- the radio from the Capitol of the ie of Nuevo 
ee atti tien - aia 


men in various parts of the world and associate 
himself with General de Gaulle. 


~~ 


MR. ANDREWS. 
Mr. Andrews, who has tendered his resignation as 
Prime Minister of Northern Ireland, has held that 
office since the death of Lord Craigavon in 1940. 
He is seventy-two, a member of an old Ulster 
family of flax spinners, and a director of several 
companies. He has represented Co. Down in the 
Northern Ireland Parliament since its inception. 


Ne ee ee . . . —— 
ACTING WING COMMANDER HUGH MALCOLM: POSTHUMOUSLY 
AWARDED THE V.C. FOR GREAT GALLANTRY IN TUNISIA. 


Wing Commander Malcolm, commander of an R.A.F. light bomber squadron, 
who was killed in Tunisia after one of a number of daring raids on Axis 
airfields, has been posthumously awarded the V.C. His last raid took 
place on December 4, 1942; he was detailed to attack an airfield near 
Chouigui. Fighter escort was not available, but his squadron attacked 
uccessfully before — shot down, one by one, on the return journey 


GENERAL SIKORSKI. 
A new study of General Sikorski, the Polish Prime Minister and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Polish Forces in this country, who has 
wnferred with Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden on- the question of the 
Soviet Government's suspension of relations with the Polish 
Sovernment. The latter has dropped its request to the International 
Red Cross Committee to investigate the graves of Polish officers 
which the Nazis claim to have discovered near Smolensk. Poland's 
National Day was celebrated on ) May 3 


SIR BASIL BROOKE. 
Sir Basil Brooke has succeeded Mr. J. M. Andrews as Prime Minister 
of Northern Ireland. Sir Basil, who is fifty-four, is the fifth baronet 
and a nephew cf General Sir Alan Brooke, Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff. He has been Unionist M.P. for the Lirnaskea Division 
f Fermanagh since 1929, and was Minister of Agriculture from 
1933-1941, when he became Minister of Commerce. Under his 
jirection as Minister of Agriculture, milk, egg and pork marketing 
schemes were introduced, and the farmers’ poant on unproved greatly 








THE “TRIESTE'' AWAITS HER DOOM: THE CRUISER LIES (TOP, LEFT) PROTECTED 
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THE “TRIESTE ’’ RECEIVES A DIRECT HIT ON HER STERN AND MANY NEAR MISSES. HER BOWS SHOOT HIGH OUT OF THE 
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3- THE CRUISER “TRIESTE’’ HAS DISAPPEARED: ONLY THE TORPEDO NETS AND A SPREADING LINE OF OIL MARK 


THE FATE 
OF ITALY’S 
LAST TWO 
HEAVY 
CRUISERS, 
“TRIESTE” 
AND 
“ GORIZIA.” 


N April 10 one 
of the largest 

formations of United 
States Army Flying 
Fortresses ever put 
into the air took off 
from their bases in 
North Africa. Their 
objective was the 
naval base of La , 
Maddalena, on the g 
northern coast of 
Sardinia, and there 
they attacked two Auer XY ie S cs 
of Italy's heavy \ \ \ \ WAV als Wey \ eee ne VA Onn 
oe ae ‘ail Pa OVID MY Vann Aw VW 
‘ Trieste’ and the 5 Ade 
‘** Gorizia,” as they 
lay at anchor. The 
“ Trieste ’’ was sunk 
and the “ Gorizia” 
severely damaged. 
These remarkable 
U.S. Army Official 
photographs, which 
were taken during a “ 
the attack, show the 4. THE CRUISER GORIZIA, TOO, RECEIVED MANY HITS, AND BOMBS BURST ALL AROUND HER. SHE WAS VERY BADLY DAMAGED 
various stages in the 
sinking of the “ Trieste." The 
bows to shoot up out of the water before she finally went to the bottom 
The anti-torpedo nets and spreading oil were all that were left to mark her position 
The ‘ Gorizia,"’ which also received a direct hit, remained afloat, although in a very 
padly damaged condition Several tugs were alongside when reconnaissance aircraft 
large amount of oil was spreading on the water around her It 


‘ 





direct hits she received on her stern caused her seems probable that she will be out of action for some considerable time The 
sinking of the ‘‘ Trieste’ and the damaging of the ‘ Gorizia"' have deprived Italy of 
the use of her last 8-in.-gun cruisers She entered the war with seven, all of about 
10,000 tons Three, “ Fiume,"" “ Pola"’ and “ Zara,"" were sunk in the Battle of 
Cape Matapan, and two others by our submarines As far as is known, no new 


flew over, and a ships of this type have been built during the war 
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“REGENCY ROUNDABOUT”: 
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A SCRAP-BOOK OF THE YEARS 1811-1813. 
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By DOROTHY MARGARET STUART.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


ISTORICALLY, weeding out occurs, and must 
occur. There were ten slaves in Athens (which 
our theorists think to have been a democracy) to 
every free man; but after all the wars and sufferings 
and earnings of livings, what remains is the Acropolis, 
and Thucydides, and a speech of Pericles, and the 
dramatists, and the Anthology, and certain monu- 
ments and marbles. Czsar’s name remains illus- 
trious, and his campaigns and his ‘“ commen- 
taries ’’ are studied even by our latest generals, 
General Wavell included; but nobody thinks 
of the plumber and his mate in Rome. The 
Elizabethan age to us means the Queen and her 
soldiers and her poets (who were much the same 
thing) and her statesmen and ambassadors, but, 
had it not been for Shakespeare, we should know 
little about the Shallows and Slenders and 
Christopher Slys of her time, and the Cotswold 
men dealing in sheep and talking about the prices 
of them. And, coming quite near to our own 
time (and my own grandfathers were born before 
Queen Victoria came to the throne), what are we 
usually told about the Regency—so near, but 
yet so far ? 

The weeding out has already occurred. There 
is George ; there are his mistresses, from “ Per- 
dita ’’ Robinson to Lady Jersey and Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert (legally his wife) ; there is Byron limping 
through the salons, to his exile in Italy, his 
escapades in Pisa and Venice, and his death at 
Missolonghi ; there is Caroline Lamb, who suc- 
cumbed to that fatal eye ; and there are all the 
hordes of eminent Whigs and their witty, elusive 
ladies, who are crystallised in a _ thousand 
memoirs and volumes of excavated letters. But 
there was a world, living, working and talking, 
beyond that world; and Miss Stuart has 
excavated a small portion of it. 

“Regency Roundabout’’: what does one 
expect from a title like that ? The Regent ; and, 
of course, he’s here. But beyond him his dandiacal 
circle ; and it isn’t here. You may look in vain 
in the index for Lord Alvanley (the wit whose 
proper place would have been at the Court of 
King Charles II., and who still awaits his 
deserved biographer), and even for his friend 





“THE BRITISH FAIR.”” “NEXT TO MILITARY GLORY THE BRITISH 


FAIR IS THE PRIZE FOR WHICH BRITONS FIGHT.” 
(From “The Lady's Monthly Museum,” June 1812.) 


Brummell, who, walking up St. James's Street, 
after his quarrel with the Regent, espied the 
Regent, and said: “ Alvanley, who's your fat 
friend ? "', Even the name ‘‘ Devonshire *’ doesn't come 
into the index. Miss Stuart has made a scrap-book of the 
peridd 1811-1813, and says: ‘ No bucks, no bruisers, 
no painted ladies revolve upon it. I regret their absence ; 
but none of them figured in any of my sources.” 

*” Regency Roundabout.” By Dorothy Margaret Stuart. 
IMustrated. (Macmillan; 128. 6d.) 





She has gone into the backwoods ; and has retrieved 
from old books and newspapers such treasure-trove 
as might be retrieved a hundred years hence, by a 
woman of her own humour, from the files of The 
Times, Vogue, Tit-Bits and Comic Cuts, and odd 
diaries which might have come her way. The stage 
people, the bluestockings, the pompous minor poets, the 





GEORGE, PRINCE REGENT. “ONE OF HIS FIRST ACTS OF 
AUTHORITY WAS TO CREATE HIMSELF A FIELD-MARSHAL.” 


(From a@ contemporary print.) 


(Reproductions from the book “ Regency Roundabout” ; by courtesy of the 


Publishers, Messrs. Macmillan and Co., Lid.) 


advertising wax-and-tallow merchants, the 
medical quacks (who, of course, have now 
died out) are all displayed, with ample 
quotations and immense incidental learn- 
ing. There is no particular shape in the 
book, but it is full of facts and fun; and 
one of those laborious historical novelists 
who like to produce a plausible back- 
ground for their impossible yarns could get 
out of the book enough atmospheric detail, 
and to spare. Yet a puzzling character 
reigns over it all: the lover of ‘ Perdita ”’ 
and the builder of the “ Brighton Pavi- 
lion."’ Charles II. might have lifted his 
intelligent eyebrows at him; but since 
Charles there has been no such engaging 
(I won't say virtuous) personality on our 
throne. 

Once again, after reading this book, 
one feels bewildered in the presence of the 
Regent, afterwards George IV. He was 
an enigmatical figure. Many writers, from 
Thackeray onwards, have depicted him 
merely as a gross, conceited peacock, 
loose, and a brute to women. Perpetually 
repeated are the stories of his believing 
that he had fought at Waterloo, and of 
his greeting (it comes out of the memoirs 
of Lord Malmesbury, who was ordered to 
bring the chosen German bride over) to his 
Qusen : ‘ For God's sake bring me some 
brandy.’’ But there was a great deal to be 


sensitive man to be ordered to take a 
Frau as bride and to have another Frau 
as mother who sat down gormandising 
with knife and fork, and remarked: “‘A goose 
is an unsatisfactory bird; too much for one and 
not enough for two." Miss Stuart summarises 
it: ‘ The contradictions of the Prince's own character 
never ceased to tug him to and fro. ‘A medley of 
the most opposite qualities with a great preponderance 
of good,’ was Wellington's verdict ; and it was that 
very preponderance of good which caused that 
incessant spiritual friction. Here was a man clever 
and unwise ; generous and yet-—in Greville’s words 

‘a spoiled, selfish, odious beast’; a man capable 


said for him ; and it isn’t a good start for a wns. 


of noble emo- 
tions and chival- 
rous deeds, 
and yet a 
voluptuary who 
imposed no 
restraint upon 
his warm and 
wayward fan- 
cies. Indeed, 
his fancies, 
whims, affec- 
tions, call them 


what you will, 

were almost as Miss Stuart, who writes chiefly history and 
biography, with occasional incursions into 

wayward and teres added to her iong list of in- 

not noticeably publications wit! 
Round it,” a scrap-book of the rs 

less warm than 1811-1813. Other books by Miss Stuart 

they had been include “H Mo’ 


. istoric 
of Victoria” and “The Daughters of 
when Don Juan George III.,” both these last, best-sellers. 
saw him, 


As full of promise as the spring in prime. 
Twitching fingers and gushing tears sometimes 
betrayed the violence of his feelings; but on such 
occasions as the present he enjoyed perfect self- 
command, and it was with considerable coldness 
{he was taking over the Regencyj that he received 
the representatives of the two Houses, with whose 
deliberations—not uniformly flattering to himself— 
he was gloomily familiar.” 

But Water Scott revered him (an effort by a 
natural Jacobite), and he offered Jane Austen the 
run of his library. Jane Austen, at least, is mentioned 
in this book; but she is a giant amongst minnows. 
The book is none the worse for that; the sweepings 
of the historian’s workshop have made an enchanting 
volume, which brings us into close touch with the 
daily life of our great-grandparents, who knew 
neither Carlton House nor Devonshire House nor 
Holland House. 

se I knew the relics of that world: it went on, in 
fragments, until the Boer War and the death of 
Victoria, who was the Regent’s niece. Consider this 
advertisement : 
TO BE SOLD by Auction by Hoggart and Phillips, Old 
Broad Street, London: the next presentation to a most 


MISS DOROTHY MARGARET STUART, 
AUTHOR OF “ REGENCY ROUNDABOUT,” 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 





STERLING. “SURPRISE WAS FELT WHEN THE GRAND- 


PAUGHTER OF A_ BRITISH GENERAL...ADOPTED THE THEATRICAL 
PROFESSION.” (From “ The Lady's Monthly Museum,” January 1813.) 


valuable living in one of the finest sporting counties. The 
vicinity affords the best cover for game, and numerous 
packs of fox-hounds, harriers, etc. The surrounding country 
-is beautiful and healthy, and the society elegant and 
fashionable. 


All sorts of criticism could be levelled against this, 
especially if we think about the vocation of a Christian 
priest. But it was a sight better than universal 
bombing ; and it's a pity that the Germans— Martin 
Luther included—could not have been side-tracked 
into that kind of life. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken on cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn oul every scrap you have. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY PICTURE OF THE MONTH: THE FAMOUS PORTRAIT OF 
BY GIOVANNI BELLINI (?—1516). 


DOGE LEONARDO LOREDANO 
PANEL, 24 IN. HIGH BY 17} IN. WIDE. ON EXHIBITION UNTIL JUNE 
This beautiful portrait of Doge Leonardo Loredano, shows him in state robes of | is also buried there. Giovanni Bellini, 
white and gold brocade, with the ducal cap (corno) and white linen coif on his ing to some the creator, of the 
head. The background is blue, and the artist has signed his name “ Joannes 


father, Jacopo Bellini, at 
Bellinus "" on a cartellino Leonardo Loredano was doge in 1501, died in 


1521, in that city in 1516. 
and his tomb stands in the church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo in Venice Bellini 


one of the most outstanding, and accord 
Venetian School of painters, studied under his 
Padua and settled in Venice about 1460 He died 


The above painting was originally in the Crimani Palace 
Venice, and was imported by Lord Cawdor 
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RELICS OF OUR ANGLO-SAXON ANCESTORS 18 
RECENT DISCOVERIES IN AN EARLY MIXED C 
att 
Ai 
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< 
dad } 2. SHIELD-BOSS FROM NASSINGTON 
—SHIELDS AND SPEARS WERE ) 
Ff FOUND, BUT NO SWORDS. 
NMI aE EAT r' 
Mt, 3B. 7. Lie, MA FOB 
Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, the well-known authority on 
the Anglo-Saxon period of archzo- 
logy, in his article below describes 
the recent exploration of an Anglo- 
i Saxon burial site at Nassington, ae 
; _———— a cl a te oat some eight miles west of Peter- Hl * 
1. AN IRON SPEAR-HEAD, ONE OF MANY ~4  orough. The graves contained the relics of ordinary men and women who lived in ¥ 3- LARGE, SQUARE-HEADED GILT-BRONZE BROOCHES _ 3 F 
RECENTLY EXCAVATED AT NASSING- the sixth and seventh centuries; a ‘‘ prosperous peasant folk,’ Mr. Leeds terms them. yer a = Vee See eS Te ae | f 
A TON’S ANGLO-SAXON CEMETERY. As their graves reveal, these people were pagan worshippers of Odin or Wodin whose ? eanen seg era pansies ed rican TN ha a 
iq d Sal ame a < FROM SOUTH CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
ye ees gis as ie ae ii iid eee eee a aan TF, GER Sa ss 
used the Swastika 
as a symbol of eternity. The women used bronze or gilt-bronze jewellery, 
brooches, pins, buckles, and beads of coloured glass and amber. To several 
of the photographs a scale is attached. The two Swastika brooches (lower- 
left and lower-centre of No. 7) are 2} ins. in diameter. In 654, Penda, King 
of Mercia, attacked the East Angles and slew their King, Anna. The Kings 
of East Anglia claimed Scandinavian descent. 
LREADY before 1939 the enormous development of the use of 
reinforced concrete for building and road-making had begun to 
lead to a widespread exploitation of the gravel deposits in this country, 
and war has in no way diminished the inroads into wide expanses of 
land, not only agriculturally valuable, but many which have proved to 
i be among the most productive archzologically. Almost everywhere in 
i these gravel deposits traces of early man are to be found, and in. the 
valleys of the Midland counties many an Anglo-Saxon tun perpetuates a 
settlement first occupied far back in prehistoric times. Last summer 
evidence of Anglo-Saxons on a site previously occupied by Romano- 
Britons came to light at Nassington, ‘‘ the tun of the dwellers on the 
i promontory,’ perhaps indicating the marked easterly bend of the River 
i Nene some eight miles west of Peterborough. Here, in spite of diffi- 
culties imposed by the use of a mechanical excavator, the interest of 
i Mr. F. G. Preston, owner of the land, and the energy of Mr. G. Wyman 
i Abbott, F.S.A., resulted in the collection of sufficient data in regard to 
the graves and their contents to allow a clear picture to be drawn of 
| the largest cemetery of the period that has been scientifically explored 
i in Northamptonshire since Sir Henry Dryden investigated the cemetery 
at Marston St. Lawrence in 1843. A few graves were excavated by 
members of Oundle School. ‘i 
The settlement at Nassington, on the edge of the great Rockingham 
Forest, does not appear to rank among the earliest in the Nene Valley, 
j for signs of the practice of cremation were scanty, only three cases 
a (Continued on right, top. 
6, BRONZE JEWELLERY FROM AN ANGLIAN WOMAN’S GRAVE (SIXTH CENTURY), THREE J 
( CRUCIFORM BROOCHES, A PAIR OF ANNULAR BROOCHES, AND WRIST-CLIPS. 5 
> 
| i 
| 
j 
j 4 
| | 
| 
| 
—{ | on sie siti J 1b 
“Y8, BRONZE BROOCHES, SHOWING THE EVOLUTION FROM THE NATIVE PENANNULAR FoRM (* ‘) 9. A BRONZE-MOUNTED DRINKING-STOUP FROM A MAN'S GRAVE, SHOWN IN NATURAL ® ie 
( WITH BRONZE PIN (TOP, LEFT) TO ANNULAR WITH IRON PIN (RUSTED AWAY). 7 a SIZE. REMAINS OF THE WOODEN STAVES ARE VISIBLE. : \ 
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IRS IN THE SIXTH AND SEVENTH CENTURIES. 
XED CEMETERY AT NASSINGTON, NEAR PETERBOROUGH. 
















































































iaretaieas Continued.] 
having been observed, 
but from a date early 
in the sixth century the 
cemetery must have con- 
. tinued in use until deep 
into the seventh. Here 
were n6 royal or princely 2 
burials like those at 
Sutton Hoo or Taplow, 
but those of a village of 
moderate size, belonging 
to reasonably prosperous 
peasant folk, the men 
buried with their 
weapons, shield and 
spear (but no swords) 
« and bronze-mounted 
drinking-stoups; the 
women with bronze or 
gilt-bronze jewellery 
+ and equipment, brooches, 
pins, buckles, beads of 
glass and amber, and in 
some cases, pottery ves- 
sels. As is normal in 
Anglo-Saxon cemeteries, 
the graves Bf men con- , 
tribute little towards 
their relative dating and 
towards any tribal differ- 
entiation of the interred, 
but those of women at 
Nassington are extra- 
~~~ + a ae eS ee ee ee en. Cre (reeeeEere mm 
HES _§ } 4- SAXON CIRCULAR BROOCHES (SIXTH CENTURY) OF THIN BRONZE, MADE % [Continued below, left. 
LO- 2 # IN TWO PIECES, THE UPPER GILT, EMBOSSED WITH ZOOMORPHIC DESIGNS. 
LES } = ee — NE ee ees 
ellery, PALL LIPPER ALARA LIAL LALA 
several - 5. SMALL BRONZE BROOCHES PECULIAR TO EAST ANGLIA AND EAST 
lower- ’ MIDLANDS, FOUND WIDELY DISTRIBUTED, INDICATING THE MIXED \ 
_ King i ANGLIAN "AND SAXON COMPOSITION OF THE EARLY SETTLERS. ‘ 
Kings : een eaceaee enema nen eeeenenee nnn 
Continued} 
occupation of the East Midlands extending from North Rutland to 
aa of Bedford and closely allied to that of South Cambridgeshire. On the 
a te other hand is the Anglian component, ultimately stronger and more 
untry, prosperous, entirely eclipsing the older strain culturally by reinforcement 
am ae from East Anglia, in particular from the Lark Valley. Much of the 
ad te evidence for this connection, alike at Nassington and elsewhere in the 
re in Nene Valley, belongs to the seventh century; indeed, it seems to point 
n. the to an actual influx of fresh settlers from the eastern counties. 
eee Have we here the cause for the eventual attack on Mid-Anglia and 
mmer its conquest by its neighbour, Mercia? It may well be that Penda and 
mano- his successor, alarmed by signs of an access of strength in an area immediately 
. the adjacent to their Trent Valley kingdom, decided it would be wise to take 
ees steps to check a growing menace before it became too formidable. 
diffi- 
ist of ~~ 
yman 
rd to 
vn of 
slored 
letery 
d by 
TN OR BV ene 
gham 7. BRONZE CIRCULAR 
alley, ee aoer cay i Continued. 
— BROOCHES WITH AN | both oe largely owing to the wide variety and chronological 
ht, top. OPENWORK SWAS- i range of the brooches they yielded. The evidence they afford of 
TIKA PATTERN, WHICH I regional conservatism which may be observed among peasants of mixed 
~~~~~ ~ APrees BY Bare. origin is unusually clear ; circular types (applied and saucer) as favoured 
OROM LATTER SIRES | by Saxons from Sussex and Wessex to Cambridgeshire, and cruciform 
CONSVRY Sey Neen | as worn by Angles from East Anglia to Northumberland. Further, the 
BOT igus 2 yee adoption of native types, even possibly the absorption of natives into 
a AS A DESIGN. i the community, is 
\ rg attested by numerous 
A ee examples of penannular 
and annular types, the 
a origins of which reach 
back behind the 
Roman conquest. One 
other type of brooch, 
circular with an open- 
’ work swastika design, 
seems to be a speciality | 
of the Nene Valley from 
Woodstone to Northamp- 
ton, and is particularly 
in evidence at and near j 
Nassington. Everyining 
goes to show that it | 
belcngs to the earlier 
stages of Anglian occu- 
pation. This mixture of 
tribal elements in Bede's 
Mid-Anglia has been } 
recognised for many | 
years, but nowhere has | 
the evidence brought 
out more clearly its 
| historical significance. 
| — _ ee ae oP On the one hand, the 
j : “i } Saxon element is part | 
~—~~~4 ¥\ 10. BLACK BURNISHED HAND-MADE POTTERY, DECORATED WITH C and parcel of an early ee ee ee ee meee 
AL &. / IMPRESSED AND INCISED PATTERNS, USED TO CONTAIN ASHES (Continued above, right. FL 11. CONTENTS OF A SAXON WOMAN'S GRAVE (SIXTH CENTURY), WITH SAUCER- [{ 
{ AFTER CREMATION. ACTUAL SIZE ABOUT 8 INS. IN WIDTH. } 4 BROOCHES, AMBER AND BLUE-GLASS BEADS, BRONZE TOILET IMPLEMENTS, ET¢ 5 
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PASTURES NEW. 


HEN the Minister of Agriculture says that a million more acres must be converted 

into arable land, this compulsory subtraction from the grassland must be made good. 

The only way to do so is to improve what remains. Few pastures are so good as 
not to need it, and only rough hill-grazings are beyond hope in sight. Looking at our 
grassland as a whole, in acreage far outbidding the arable, it is imperative to take 
it in hand, so that when the best is done for the ploughable fields, we may arrive 
at grassland that will support a cow to an acre in exchange for two or three acres 
to a cow. Shakespeare fas a word for it put into the mouth of Henry V., when, before 
the walls of Harfleur, remembering that ail flesh is grass, he exhorted his soldiers: 
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And you, good yeomen, 
Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 
The mettle of your pasture. 


The way to improve the mettle of a pasture 
is by what Sir George Stapledon has named the te 
‘* temporary ley.”” A ley is Old Saxon for a field 4] 
of pasture, and in modern usage it is a pasture \ 
cultivated for its purpose, which is to supply } 
plenty of the right sort of food for grazing stock. j 
Permanent pastures, or old leys, seldom yield 
enough. Temporary leys do, especially when young. 
By a temporary ley is meant a field that is seeded 
down artificially to grass and so left for one, two 
or several years, when it is rebroken and put 
through a course of tillage again. There is no doubt 
at all that the temporary ley is far more productive 
than permanent grassland, and that the short ley 
is the best way to keep grass fields at the peak 
of productivity. 

Looked at in another way, the ley is to become 
an area of the farmer’s holding which, like his 
cornfield, is to be subject to tillage and the rotation 
of crops. The rotation of crops is the agricultural 
precept by which an area, having yielded its quota 
of one crop long enough, is ploughed up to make 
room for another which will renew the area’s 
‘fertility. Some readers of Punch may recall 
Charles Keene’s drawing of the vicar gazing horrified 
at a crop of wheat in the churchyard, and his 
churchwardens’ assent to the iniquity of ‘‘ wheating it 
and wheating it.” 

A temporary ley has failed in its purpose unless, 
firstly, it has established itself rapidly ; secondly, it has 
been uniformly productive throughout the whole of its 
short life and the aggregate produce of the field while 
in grass is as great as, or greater, than would have 
been got from the same field had it been left under 
permanent grass; thirdly, that when it comes to be 
broken up, the residue considerably adds to the fertility 
of the field for the benefit of subsequent corn and root 
crops. But this is not the whole of the réle of the 
temporary ley. In Sir George Stapledon’s words, the 
adoption of this method of farming means more than 
putting a few casual fields to a temporary ley. The 
farm of the future would be arable, with grass as 
the pivoting crop, and so designed that a part of 
the farm, large in proportion to its rainfall, would 
at any time be under productive leys that would 
move about in an ordered sequence over the whole 
farm. 

As there is no time to spare, farmers must make a 
big start now and convert every possible field into a 
short-term ley. The seed-bed must be fine. It must 
be well limed, because clover will not prosper when 
the soil is sour. It must be sown with the right 
seeds—lItalian ryegrass and red clover for im- 
mediate growth, and perennial ryegrass and white 
clover, especially wild white clover, f6® the longer 
leys. With this as a basis, the seeds mixture may in- 
clude cocksfoot on light soils, Timothy on heavy 
soils, trefoil on lime-rich land. The farmer should 
take local advice as to the time of sowing and the 
strains to use. 

The grasses thus sown have their periods of 
crop. Italian ryegrass is quickest to come up 
and serves as a cover for the slower seeds. Peren- 
nial ryegrass begins in March, then rises to a maxi- 
mum by May and falls off in summer, to rise again 
in autumn, before failing in October. Clover 
begins in May, is best in midsummer, and con- 
tinues till August. The unwanted bents and other 
weeds are at their best—or worst—in mid-season. 
All the plants in a ley compete with each other 
for a place in the sun, Indeed, the ley may be 
regarded as a field of battle, with weeds as the 
enemy of the sown plants. If weeds appear, the 
farmer should go in with the mower at once to 
prevent them flowering and seeding, and he should 
not take hay from the same field year after year, 
for thereby weeds are encouraged. 

These basic coaditions chserved, the manage- 
ment of the ley is to be considered, because it will 
not carry on by itself. On a new ley, when the 
ryegrass has sprung up after five to eight weeks, 
the stock should be put on it and the cattle allowed to have their first good bite. It should 
be grazed at grazing height, and then rested until another flush is ready. This is called 
“on and off grazing " ; but it is better to put a big stock on for a short time than a small 
stock for a long time. The management of a short ley involves keeping a balance between 
the good grasses and clovers and taking steps to ensure that there shall be no room for 


MOWING THE SUMMER GRASS 


THE EFFECT OF BAD MANAGEMENT: 
OF GRASS AND CLOVER MIXTURE. 


intrusive weeds, 
Over-grazing in spring and autumn punishes the good grasses; under-grazing in 
summer encourages and leaves weeds. Hence fields must be rested in turn early and late 
in the year to give the productive grasses a chance to recover, and any summer growth 
that cannot be eaten off should be mown for silage. The end and aim of land manage- 
ment is to provide a sequence of profitable temporary leys all over the greater part of the 
ploughable, with the view to ensuring maximum herbage and a legacy of fertility. It is in 
districts where the fertility is low that the relatively short ley is at a premium. The land 
is there brought into a better condition for a quick turn from one kind of agriculture to 
another, because a far larger proportion of the fields would be in suitable condition for 
ploughing and high farming. E. S. Grew. 
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THE EARLY BITE: ON THE TEMPORARY LEY, THE STOCKS ARE ENCOURAGED 
TO TAKE AN EARLY BITE OF THE RYEGRASS THAT SPRINGS UP FIRST. 





FOR SILAGE: 
WINTER KEEP AND HELPS 





A WEEDY PLOT (LEFT) AND A PLOT 
THE WEFDY PLOT WAS OVERSTOCKED 
IN KARLY SPRING AND UNDERSTOCKED IN SUMMEK. 


(Photographs reproduced by courtesy of Imperial Chemical Industries, Lid.) 
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TUDOR IRELAND ; CONVOYS ; ANGLO-AMERICAN CONCORD. 


O-DAY we think of Ireland as divided into two compartments—the loyal North and 
the independent South—but in Elizabethan times, before this division took place, 
the chief Irish “‘ rebel’ was an Ulster man. The story of his astonishing career, during 
which he nearly achieved Home Rule on feudal lines, is told in ““ THz Great O’NEILL.” 
A Biography of Hugh O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone, 1550-1616. By Sean O’Faolain, author of 
‘“* An Irish Journey.”” With frontispiece portrait and end-paper maps of sixteenth-century 
Ulster (Longmans ; 15s.). This record of a fateful epoch in what the author calls ‘‘ England’s 
first real colony” is among the books indispensable to all who would understand the 
historical background of the Irish question. It is finely written and full of incident and 
colour. On some points the author disputes accepted 
opinion. ‘‘ The traditional picture of the patriot 
O’Neill, eager to assault: England, is not supported 
by the facts. .. . He was by no means representa- 
tive of the old Gaelic world. . . . In fact, he never 
desired to attack England, and avoided the clash 
for over twenty-five years.” 

As a boy of nine (in 1559), he was taken to 
England by Sir Henry Sidney, and spent there 
eight of his most impressionable years. Thus he was 
familiar with aristocratic English life, and, on 
returning home, was disposed to remain diplomati- 
cally on good terms with Elizabeth’s Government. 
His Irish ambitions, however, are intelligible, since 
the O’Neills had once “ held the High Kingship of 
Ireland unbroken for 650 years,” ruling the whole 
country from Tara. When circumstances forced him 
into conflict with the Dublin régime, he conducted 
for years a successful guerilla war. Ultimately, he 
met his “ Waterloo” at Kinsale, whither he had 
gone, in 1601, to join a Spanish force landed there, 
and suffered irreparable defeat. ‘ It was one of the 
decisive moments [we read] in the history of 
Ireland, incomparably more important than the 
Battle of the Boyne.” 

Queen Elizabeth, with her parsimony, shiftiness 
and approval of terrorism in Ireland, cuts no 
attractive figure in this volume, or in the chapter on 
her period in “‘ Rep Ensicn.” A History of Convoy. By 
Owen Rutter. With 17 illustrations (Hale; 12s. 6d.). 
** National legends,” says Mr. Rutter, “are often singularly 
fallacious, and few more so than the legend of ‘ Good 
Queen Bess.’ In certain ways she served her country well, 
but she would have served it better had she given more 
thought to her navy and her mercantile marine, and 
placed more confidence in her seamen.” The book forms 
a worthy tribute to the merchant navy’s magnificent work 
in this war and the last, and Mr. Rutter discusses various 
suggestions for improving conditions for officers and men, 
including one that the merchant service should officially 
take the place of the Royal Naval Reserve, most of whose 
membership it already supplies. 

Criticising British naval policy since the last war, 
Mr. Rutter condemns the surrender of the Irish ports— 
a blunder now costing us dear in lives, ships and vital 
cargoes. Acid comment on this deplorable episode, all 
the weightier as coming from one partly of Irish (partly 
Scottish) extraction and disclaiming any English blood, 
occurs in “ THe ENGiisH Prop.e.”’ Impressions and 
Observations. By D. W. Brogan, author of “‘ The American 
Political System ” (Hamish Hamilton ; 10s. 6d.), a book 
primarily designed to explain us to the Americans. 
“Why,” asks the author, “‘ did the attainment of domin- 
ion status not induce Eire to join the anti-German 
alliance ? If it be replied that the partition of 
Ireland is the cause of her refusal . . . it should be 
remembered that Mr. De Valera has made it plain 
that, were the unity of Ireland under his Govern- 
ment effected to-morrow, Ireland would still be 
neutral. That neutrality already inflicts great 
handicaps on the United Nations.” 

Elsewhere Prof. Brogan touches on Hugh O’Neill’s 
period, and his criticism of the Elizabethans should 
satisfy the most intransigent of Irish Anglophobes. 
** The Englishman .. . may reflect, if he is histori- 
cally minded, that the English in sixteenth-century 
Ireland behaved very much like the Germans in 
twentieth-century Poland.” Prof. Brogan, of course, 
is by no means entirely concerned with Anglo-Irish 
questions. He is the candid friend (well qualified by 
academic associations with Oxford, Cambridge, 
Glasgow and Harvard), interpreting to America our 
general way of life, especially our political, social, 
imperial, religious and educational institutions. In 
its impartial candour, his book is one of the best 
among recent efforts to promote a realistic Anglo- 
American understanding. . 

It is too soon, perhaps, to suggest that the British 
and American empires might eventually merge, but 
they may do so unconsciously in social and moral 
matters, if not in political and military collaboration. 
Some such notion seems vaguely adumbrated in a 
DUK appareatiy cd Amcricaia origin—  WEstTwarp 
THE Course.” The New.World of Oceania. By Paul 
McGuire. With 32 pages of photographs (Heinemann; 
158.). This thought-provoking work, blending impressions during personal travel with an 
historical sketch of exploration and colonisation in the Pacific, was written in 1941, and went 
to press in the United States two days after the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour. This 
English edition has accordingly been revised in the light of subsequent events. Among various 
incidental dicta on the philosophy of imperialism, the author says: ‘ This, in a sense, 
is a book about Empire : political and material dominion if you like, but also that Empire 
which is of the mind and spirit.” Finally, in a retrospect of the British and American 
Empires, we read: “ The expansion has been more than an affair of trade and traffic and 
the clang of arms; it has belonged also to the moral intelligence. From New York to 
Sydney and from Sydney to Singapore, there is now one common character.” 

Since I began this article there have been passed to me three notable books about 
America, They are “ ATLantic Cuarter.” By Cecil King. With text illustrations by the 
author (Studio ; 15s.) ; “* Taz Decisive Batries oF THE Untrep Srares."” By Major-General 
J. F.C. Fuller. With 29 maps and plans (Hutchinson ; 18s.) ; and “ THrouGH THE AMERICAN 
Lanpscarge.” By Kaj Klitgaard. With 8 colour plates and 33 black-and-white illustrations 
(Oxford University Press and Humphrey Milford ; 21s. 6d.), Cuarces E. Byes. 
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TO SUPPRESS WEEDS. 
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BUT UNBOWED™ 


Steel tubes have been in the fore- 
front of so many new ideas that it 
is not surprising to find them help- 
ing doctors in one of the miracles 
of medicine — blood transfusion. 
We are not medically minded our- 
selves and have never been blood- 
ed, but we understand that the tube 


inserted in the “ transfusee ” must 
be highly polished inside and out, 
otherwise the precious stream co- 
agulates instead of flowing. After 
experiments Acecles & Pollock 
produced a stainless steel tube 
that was so highly polished that 
even the very bluest blood in the 
land flowed down it without the 


slightest hesitation. 





TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD 


STGGL TURES ADVISORY CENTRE 


ASTON - BIRMINGHAM 

















WM. SANDERSON & SON LTOD., LEITH 
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FAMOUS QUEENS... 








HLAND 
UEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


There are those to whom ‘HIGHLAND 
QUEEN "’ may be a name and no more. 
Tasting will reveal to them that ‘this 
honoured name is, in fact, a symbol of 
the highest achievement. Tasting will 
show them that “HIGHLAND QUEEN”’ 
Grand Liqueur is more than a name.* 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., 


LEITH, EDINBURGH. 


Distilleries : 
Glen Moray-Glenlivet, Morayshire, 
and Glenmorangie, Ross-shire. 






































™ Ta =a RAE BS 
18" (Queen Marys Own) ROYAL HUSSARS 


The original regiment was raised in 1759-60 and in 1807 was equipped as Hussars. In 1821, 
however it was disbanded and not re-formed until 1858. It was given its title— 18th Queen 
Mary's Own Royal Hussars— when Her Majesty Queen Mary became its Colonel-in-Chief in 
‘1910. Linked with the 13th Hussars after the war 1914-18. 

Although for 37 years it was just a name, this regiment’s record caused it to be re-formed 
and earn its present distinction and honoured name. 









/ Merlin Maintains : 










< ©The new Rolls-Royce Merlin 61 engine is 
si wie oneal ee 


‘plant development which the war has produced. It has a 


e ‘ 


latest Spitfire and Merlin combination upholds the technical superiority of British 


fighting aircraft in comparison with anything else in this class flying today.”—Sunday Times. 
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r he fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export 
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CHAMPION SPARKING 






MODEL AEROPLANES 


Pedigree 


PRAMS & FOLDERS 
All the best babies have them 
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The Bank of England was founded 
1694 and granted Government Charter. 
Its traditional soundness .and integrity 
have established a reputation unique 
throughout the world. ‘ Safe as the Bank 
of England!’ has become proverbial. 
Truly we can say of ‘“‘ The Bank,” as 
millions say of Champion Plugs, ‘‘ There’s 
Dependability for you!”’ 


KEEP PLUGS CLEAN 
AND SAVE PETROL 


National needs must be our first consideration, so 
please be indulgent if you find difficulty over supplies. 





M PION 


PLUGS 


PLUG COMPANY LinwiTEes 
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NOW MORE THAN EVER 


CHILDREN NEED 


ERMALINE 


WHOLE WHEAT AND MALT 
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SAMLEL WHITE 


London Office 
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THE RISKS THEY RUN 


This is a message of grateful acknowledgment to the Royal Navy, 
the Merchant Navy, andall thosewho go down to the sea in ships, for 
the risks they run in bringing their precious cargoes to these shores. 
Once here it is our bounden duty to see that they are not wasted. 


Amongst the thousands of tons of goods daily pouring into the 
country, Timber has its rightful place. This, then, is a message 
to all those who must use timber for the repair of houses, the 
construction of sheds, huts, fencing, etc. ‘* All timber must be 
protected with the best wood preservative available.” Solignum 
Wood Preservative has been meeting this need all over the world 
for over forty years. Government requirements make a heavy 
demand on our resources, and will continue to do so until the 
end of the war, but Solignumis still available for essential purposes. 


\ Solignum Ltd., Donington House, 
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THE PENNY DOESN'T FALL! 


To stand a pennyan edge is never easy. To stand it on edge on a running engine sounds 
next to impossible. Yet here is a photopxaph of an impromptu experiment carried out at the Daimler works. 
A penny was stood on edge on a famous Datraler engine—and though the engine was running, the penny 
didn’t fall! A decisive tribute to the smoothness d£ Daimler engines. And since that time Daimler has 
advanced still further. Daimler engines have come to be Pecognised the world over as one of the triumphs 
of British engineering. At present, wartime experience is 
being garnered, and in the coming days of peace will be 


used in the production of even finer Daimler Cars. 


Smooth as a zephyr— fast as a gale — the 


Daimler 4 litre saloon was a marvel of This is the photograph — unretouched— of the penny 

1939... . and Daimler promise yet better . standing firmly on its edge while the powerful Daimler 

cars for the post-war years. engine runs with unsurpassed smoothness. Note also 

. c the glass of water balanced on a tube —on the 
running engine! 
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